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CHAPTER I 


THIs is the kind of story that has neither 
a beginning nor an end. Most stories begin 
somewhere, and you stop because you don’t 
know what happened further. This is more 
of a wound than astory. And you know how: 
wounds are. It may hurt a little more and 
make a deeper hole in the flesh, but it is far 
better to cut deeper, more so than necessary, 
in order to make sure that what remains of 
the flesh is sound and untainted. The largest 
clean wound heals much faster than a small 
one that has not been properly cleansed. So 
you will forgive me if I begin the story a little 
further back than seemingly necessary. 

Let me tell you first of Kniaz Nikita. As 
a man of about forty, he had come down to 
live in his castle near Saratov on the Volga 
River, from abroad, where he had passed his 
early youth while his father, the old kniaz, 
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had been administering the immense property 
of the Nikitas. Ivan Ivanoff and another 
man were pulling a boat down the Volga from 
Nijni Novgorod. Do you know how boats 
are navigated down on that river? Two men 
are harnessed to a long rope that crosses from 
over the jeft shoulder and under the right, with - 
the other end of the rope fastened to a ring in | 
the side of the boat. ‘ihen the boat is pulled 
along the shore while it is being guided by a 
long pole by one of the men on the prow. 

While the weather was warm they pulled 
the boat walking in bare feet, trousers rolled 
up to the knees and the shirt open at the neck. 
Stopping, at nightfall, they made campfires, 
very much like gypsies, around which they 
ate their food, falling asleep on the warm 
ground, to rise in the morning with the dawn, 
and continue up or down the river as luck 
would haveit. ‘There was always an up-river 
trip, for they had to bring back the boat to the 
starting point. 

When the weather was not so clement as to 
permit the boatmen to sleep on the ground 
they would sleep on board boat after anchor- 
ing it safely. Frequently when they hap- 
pened to pass alongside one of the villages one ‘ 
of them would pass the night at the inn along- 
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side the shores. And those were gay nights, 
with gypsies and women and much drinking. 
At the end of a round trip they were lucky if 
there remained money to buy a meal and a 
bed for the night. Such is the Volga boat- 
man’s life. 

Sometimes the trip down the river to As- 
trakhan, where the Volga empties itself into 
the Caspian Sea, lasted several months, and 
they had to stay there quite a while before the 
boat was unloaded of the lumber or the grain it 
carried. But those were gay days, most of 
them. For the peasants would always sit 
around the boatmen and offer them drink at 
the inns whenever they passed by, to listen to 
the tales brought from along the river, tales 
that filtered down from all parts of the world, 
from India and from China, from Japan and 
from all other ends of the world. And there 
were things the boatmen always carried with 
them, things bought here and there for the 
young girls and young widows who were wait- 
ing for them. 

Kniaz Nikita had neither beard nor mus- 
tache. Unlike his father, who had worn Rus- 
sian clothes about his place, this young kniaz 
still wore the clothes he had brought with him 
from Paris or elsewhere. Because of that the 
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people around him did not like him as well 
as they had liked the father, nor did they 
serve him as well. 

True, the old kniaz occasionally used his 
whip on the backs of the men. But he was 
one of them. He would drink vodka to- 
gether with them on occasions. 

His drunkenness had two forms. He would 
either get so angry that he would lash out with 
his whip on all the men about him, running 
about his estate with his whip in hand like a 
savage, or he would be so gay he would in- 
sist on dancing with all the muzhiks of the 
village, and finish up by having his arms about 
them and calling them brothers; emptying his 
pockets to them of all the paper roubles he 
carried with him, and even giving them the 
jewelry from his fingers. And there was 
many a youngster in the village, the son of a 
servant or administrator, who resembled him 
much more than did his own son, Kniaz Ni- 
kita, who took his place at the head of the 
kniazly palace at the death of the old man. 

Kniaz Nikita at forty brought with himself 
a wife from somewhere in the west, as his 
father had brought one from Germany. All 
the kniazes brought for themselves wives 
from other parts of the world. The old kniaz 
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himself was the son of such a mother. But 
none of them had come back as un-Russian as 
Vladimir Gregorevitch Nikita. None of 
them had such a sad and worn face. 

It was a long time after he had ruled his 
house and his village before anybody had 
heard him say a word, either good or bad. 
He was too superior to talk to any one. He 
looked like a lion that had not resigned him- 
self to his cage. 

But life would not have it so. After the 
peasants round fim had not seen him for a 
few weeks the news spread round the huts of 
the neighborhood that the kniaz had grown 
a mustache. A little later it was observed 
that he was growing a beard. Before the end 
of the second year he had grown a full flowing 
red beard, which with his long hair and mus- 
tache made him look more like his father; 
and then people began to like him a little bet- 
ter. 

And being more friendly to them, they 
talked to him. And he answered in kindly 
tones and said kind words to all of them in 


.~ their own language. And as he had to’stay 


on his property most of the year, people said 
because it was so willed by his father, after 
he got tired of all the books and of listening 
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to the piano playing of his German wife, he 
began to do as his father had done. The day 
Ivan passed by, harnessed to a boat that car- 
ried lumber, Kniaz Nikita was celebrating 
together with the peasants in the enclosure of 
his castle the harvest festival. He had put 
on his father’s own Russian costume, and thus 
had taken on a good many of his father’s hab- . 
its. That very morning he had whipped sev- 
eral gypsies with his own hands for no reason 
at all. Repenting a little afterwards, he had 
sent several men on horseback to find the gyp- 
sies who had run away, and had them brought 
back more dead than alive, for they were 
afraid that the kniaz was going to whip them 
to death. But he hugged them and kissed 
them in the presence of all the people, and 
amused himself for a half hour filling their 
violins through the two holes under the bridge 
with gold pieces of which he had his pockets 
full. And while they were playing he was 
still keeping his arms about them, kissing them 
and calling them little brothers, to the hor- 
ror of the kniazina, his wife, who was stand- 
ing a little aside with two of her chamber- 
maids, because he had ordered her to be about. 
If she refused he threatened to whip her and 
her whole Frentresca crew. He was like that. 
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The crust of polish gone he was a Russian 
kniaz. 

Ivan’s companion, who harnessed together 
with him had pulled the boat down to Sara- 
tov from Jaroslav, was called Feodor. Ka- 
zan was his home. He was a man of about 
thirty. Ivan had met him years before one © 
winter at Nijni Novgorod, at one of the inns. 
He was drunk, and talking, standing on a 
table, to the peasants who happened to be 
there. And what he said at that time, the 
first time Ivan had laid his eyes on him, would 
have been enough to hang him if anybody 
had cared to denounce him. The peasants 
stood about his table, half drunk themselves, 
leaning on knotted sticks and laughing, though 
they only half understood what he said. They 
were amused and continually filled his glass 
with vodka from the bottles, that he might 
drink and tell more. And Feodor, hatless, 
coatless, with a stout rope instead of a beit to 
hold up his trousers, with his long arms wav- 
ing in the air, was telling them all about the 
time to come when everybody would be a 
kniaz and every one would have his fill of 
everything desired, when he and the others . 
would no longer have to go to the inn to drink 
themselves to forgetfulness, because there 
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would not be anything unpleasant to forget. 
Even while drinking he was cursing drink as 
the source of all evil in Russia, as the source 
of all evil in the world. And the drunken 
peasants laughed and gave him more drink; 
that he amuse them with his talk and drunken 
curses. 

The peasants were beginning to be moved 
by something they did not understand when 
Feodor, leaning over them, kept shouting: 

“Don’t you see? Don’t you see, you drunken 
loutsP? The Czar, his satellites and the land- 
owners are sucking you dry of your blood.” 

As his shirt was open at the chest Ivan could 
see from the thick red welt that crossed it from 
left to right that he was a boatman. The 
rope had left its mark. Ivan’s heart warmed 
to Feodor. He had money to spend. It was 
winter; the end of winter. Another month 
or two and the Volga would again be open 
for boating. Ivan had not liked his compan- 
ion in harness of the former year, and had de- 
cided to look for another one for the coming 
season. He liked Feodor. It seemed to him 
that it would be a great joy to have him as a 
steady companion. Any man who could talk 
as he did, could cry as he did, would also be 
gay and merry on occasions. The other man 
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he had been with had been a sad-eyed, sad- 
voiced fellow who would take everything out 
of Ivan’s pockets when he was asleep, drunk, 
somewhere, and then pretend he did not know 
anything about it. 

When he had quietened and clambered 
down from the table Ivan walked up to him. 

“Tavarish,” he said, “I can see from the 
mark of the rope that you are a boatman.” 

Instantly in his hoarse voice he began to 
sing the boatman song. Before the hour was 
over they were blood brothers. 

However, there was one thing about him 
that made Ivan uneasy. He had queer ways 
of talking and snapping his finger in the air 
when contradicted. He had heard in his 
travel somewhere, words of a better world, 
words of a world where everybody could be 
as happy as everybody else, with no hunger 
and no thirst, and no coatless backs when the 
snows were falling, no half naked children 
smothering under feather beds through the 
winter months, and fed bread of which only 
half was flour and the other a mixture of the 
bark of trees and powdered leaves. 

He was right in all he said. The Czar’s 
Russia was a terrible place to live in, but Ivan 
was afraid to hear him talk so wildly. 
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Ivan took up quarters at the inn for the win- 
ter, and meanwhile kept close watch on Feo- 
dor. What astrange man he was! When he 
had sobered up the following morning he 
shaved himself and cleaned himself as if he 
were a school teacher. He stood in front of a 
little mirror and cut his hair short, not as the 
peasants wore it hanging over the shoulders; 
and cut his beard and his mustache, and 
washed himself and rubbed himself and 
scrubbed himself; more finicky than a town 
girl about his appearance. And yet he had 
sold his coat, sold his fur cap, sold his boots 
and sold his suspenders that he had bought in 
the market of Kazan the previous fall, sold 
all to the innkeeper for the bottles of vodka 
that he had drunk the previous day. 

Ivan had some roubles in his pocket, and 
loaned them to Feodor. And now, sobered 
up as he was, it was he who was speaking 
against drunkards, he who was speaking 
against drunkenness, and was telling Ivan 
that in the world of happy people he was 
dreaming that the first thing they would do 
would be to abolish drink and thereby drunk- 
enness, for it was one of the causes of the un- 
happiness of the world. And he knew so 
many things about it. He pointed out the 
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many diseases that came as a consequence of 
drunkenness. 

That night instead of going to the inn Feo- 
dor pulled out several little paper-covered 
booklets from the bottom of his trunk. And 
he began to read to Ivan of the happier world, 
from one of these little booklets which were 
distributed all over Russia. They used to be 
left in the school benches by some invisible 
hand for the children to carry home after 
reading them on the way. ‘Those little book- 
lets used to be found at the doors of churches 
and at the tables at inns and sleeping places, 
little booklets that had been given me every- 
where along the way by men who seemed to 
have their pockets full of nothing else. 

While Ivan and Feodor were in a little 
room over the inn, lying down on the straw 
mattress, many of the peasants would come 
knocking at the door, begging that Feodor 
should come down and talk to them. They 
wanted to hear him talk. They wanted him 
to come down and drink with them. And 
they were angry when he refused, and accused 
Ivan of having come to spoil their fun with 
their best friend. 

And how right Feodor was about it! Even 
as he had been reading to Ivan from another 
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book in which all was explained about the 
amount of land a man should have in order to 
make a living, even while he read from that 
book how little money was used to give the 
people of Russia an education, while in other 
countries fifty and sixty times as much was 
used for the same purpose, even while he was 
reading of all that, a fight broke out among 
the peasants below them at the inn over some 
trifle or other, and when that fight was over 
there were several men crippled for life if not 
at the point of death. And the ones who had 
crippled them were weeping and tearing their 
hair and getting more drunk because they 
were suffering so terribly from remorse. 

He did not stay sober, Feodor, all the time. 
He had traveled and seen many things. And 
he would occasionally forget his own teach- 
ings and drink, and when Ivan reproached 
him he would merely refer to the same writ- 
ings and say: 

“Yes, but am I not one of the very people 
they speak about in the books? We get drunk 
because there is not any other happiness for 
us. We get drunk because we are sad and 
worried.” 

He always said ‘we’ when he did some- 
thing he himself did not approve of. He ex- 
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cused himself by claiming to be one of the 
millions of Russians, no better and no worse 
than the rest. : 

He would lean on Ivan’s shoulder and weep 
and cry, and defend his own drunkenness with 
as much eloquence as he spoke against it. And 
the whole thing would wind up by Ivan get- 
ting as drunk as Feodor, as if he wanted to 
confirm by his own condition the truth of Feo- 
dor’s words. 

»When Feodor was drunk, he spoke about 
his wife and children, to whom he intended 
to return as soon as he had sobered up. Yet 
he forgot them when he was sober. When ~ 
Ivan reproached him for his forgetfulness one 
day, he said that he had learned it was much 
better for a man like him to be unshackled, 
free. Children belonged to the world and 
not to a father and mother. That the new 
world, the new order of things, was soon to be 
inaugurated. Then it would be much better 
for children to feel that they belonged to the 
state, to the government, that the state was 
the father, instead of one man directing their 
destinies according to his own lights. 

Soldiering, the Japanese war, had given - 
Feodor a taste of the road, and Ivan knew that 
when one had been pulling boats along the 
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Volga one could never settle down anywhere 
and live the life of a peasant. One became 
very much as gypsies, even more so, because 
one did not have his family about him wan- 
dering from one place to the other. One 
could never again settle down on a narrow 
strip of land to the yoke of a family and work 
in the fields after one had slept near a camp- 
fire and been master of his own time at night, 
and of the days at the inns. Freedom is like 
drink, whoever has tasted it wants it again, 
wants it to the last drop in the pitcher. The 
Volga boatmen had only one yoke on their 
shoulders. When they threw that off they 
were free. The peasants were hobbled by 
unseen chains on which dragged heavy balls 
that clattered on the uneven ground. Wife, 
children, beasts, poverty, the landlord, the 
government, rain, drought, locusts, vermin. 
The Volga boatmen were free of all that. 
They had only one stout rope that tied them to 
the boat. Otherwise they were free. 


CHAPTER II 


THEN the war came. Feodor was taken 
and then Ivan was taken, and because they had 
been on boats they were put on board ships, 
and sent away to patrol the Caspian Sea from 
imaginary enemies which they never saw 
and never heard of, although they were shoot- 
ing their cannons from time to time. ‘They 
roved about from Astrakhan to Balkan and 
from Gouriev to Graspovodka. 

They really did not know what was hap- 
pening at home during all these years in which 
they were kept in absolute idleness, cruising 
on the Caspian Sea. And if one of the boats 
was occasionally blown up in the air, it was 
not by an enemy mine, but from one of the 
Russian’s own mines. Russia was killing her 
own men instead of waiting for the enemy to 
do it. Russia was sinking her own ships. 
| At one of the landings Ivan caught sight of 
Feodor, and they passed a few merry hours 
together talking of this and that. He had 
changed considerably, Feodor. He had ob- 
- tained a rank in the navy and was keeping 
himself clean and spotless, always shaved, al- 
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ways neat. He had become a little quieter 
than he had been before, knew more things 
and talked more intelligently about what he 
talked of before. When Ivan used to ask him 
in former days how the great day of the new 
humanity was to be ushered in, he never knew 
any definite way. It was always some power 
outside him over which he had no control, 
which he did not know, but which was to do 
it. But now he seemed to know definitely. 
It was all clear to him. The people had to 
be educated into knowing. He no longer 
talked loud in everybody’s hearing about his 
plans. It was important, he said, that those 
who knew what he knew should be free, not 
in the jails, and gain the respect and the love 
of the people they associated with. And he 
had that, Feodor. The sailors loved him. 
He had organized the sailors of his boat into 
a singing choir. He had a beautiful voice 
and knew so many folk songs and river songs 
that it was a pleasant way to while away hours 
of idleness singing them. Ivan heard him di- 
rect his choir on board his boat, at another 
time, a year later, when they met in Petrovsk, 
where the boats had gone for repairs. 
Meanwhile Feodor had gained another 
braid on his sleeve. He had risen higher in 
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rank. And still the sailor-soldiers under him 
loved him and respected him. 

Ivan had not advanced in rank. Feodor 
reproached him his untidiness and occasional 
drunkenness. There is no more sedentary 
and lonesome occupation than that of a sailor. 
Tempest and storm are welcomed because 
they break the monotony of the sameness of 
the sky and the sea. How different along the 
Volga, where everything cnaneed from day 
to day. 

But all things came to an end, and that too 
cametoanend. Suddenly the news came one 
day that the end of the war was soon to come. 
It did not matter who was the winner. The 
important thing was the war was soon to come 
toanend. The feeling of the sailors and the 
people was that it was well that the war had 
come to an end.. They would not have suf- 
fered less if the Czar had won the war, and 
they could not suffer more if the, Czar was 
the loser. There was no question among the 
people as to who won. The only thing was 
that the war had come to an end. ‘And right 
with that came the news about the Czar’s 
forced abdication, and then the revolution, 
and then the Kerensky government that fol- 
lowed it. And Russia was to join the Allies 
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again and fight. She had been betrayed by 
the Czar, the Czarina, Rasputin and the 
others. Now they were to fight again and 
this time they had to win because they had no 
more Czar. Russia was a republic. Russia 
was their Russia. 

And then came the news that sailors had 
seized ships, chained their commanders and 
taken charge of the vessels themselves. Ivan’s 
crew did not seize their ship. ‘They were 
debarked at Derbent, in Lower Caucas. All 
things had changed again. They were not to 
war any more. Ivan was only too glad to get 
rid of the whole thing and return to his own 
village for a spell. In the many years he had 
never thought of it. Only when he was so 
fat away, in the war, he was wondering what 
was happening to his old mother and what 
was happening to his other brothers. Sev- 
eral of them, at least two of them, had prob- 
ably been taken into the war, and Ivan won- 
dered how they had come out. 

With a little bundle of things on his shoul- - 
ders he set out on foot for his village, after 
saying good-by to his comrades. Along the — 
way the villages were seething with all kinds 
of new plans and new rumors. Everybody 
seemed to have abandoned work for talk. 
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People assembled in front of churches and on 
corners of roads and in front of houses and 
inns and talked and talked incessantly, each 
one saying what he wished Russia to be from 
then on, what he hoped Russia would become 
from then on. A spider web of plans hung 
over Russia, as if people could live on plans! 

And Ivan wanted to see his people. He 
wondered about them and worried about 
them. And the next other thing he wanted 
to see Feodor. He wanted to talk to him. 
He wanted to hear from him what had already 
happened. i 

On the fourteenth day Ivan reached home. 
It was a small village of about two hundred 
inhabitants on the shore of the river Kouma, 
twenty versts from Stavropol. There never 
had been great plenty in the fields. But there 
was plenty of fish, and so the people there had 
always been happier and better fed than the 
people in most parts of Russia. And because 
they could prepare enough dry fish for the 
winter, and had staples and hay, the cows had 
food and gave them plenty of milk. Their 
cows were fed on fish the whole winter long. 

Ivan had not seen his mother in eight years. 
The youngest child, Sonia, his sister, was now 
eighteen years old. Vania had not come back 
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from the war. He had not been heard of 
from the first day he had left. Nikolai, the 
second brother, returned and arrived home 
minus his left arm and left leg the day after 
Ivan came home. He was five years younger 
than Ivan, but he looked anold man. Hehad 


hobbled home on his crutches, begging his : 


way through, although in military uniform, 
for the last four weeks. And now all he 
wanted was to eat and sleep. Ivan tried to 
talk to him. He wanted to know in what bat- 
tles he had been. The poor cripple looked 
blankly, asked for more food and leaned back 
to sleep. He had become an idiot. 

The two hundred inhabitants of the village 
had formed themselves in forty different com- 
mittees now and had taken charge of every- 
thing within the village. Instead of one Czar 
in St. Petersburg there were forty little Czars 
right athome. Each one knowing how things 
should be done differently, and how things 
had to be done. Although they called one 
another “‘tavarishe” they were just as many 
little autocratic Czars. Each one asked Ivan 
whether he was for the old or for the new, 
and no one could have told what the new 
was. And so Ivan wanted even more to see 
Feodor. He wanted to see Feodor and wanted 


~, 
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to go back to the Volga. His shoulders 
longed for the rope around them. His body 
just itched to take again the large steps, with 
the feet well planted in the soil, pulling the 
boat, singing the boatman song to the rhythmic 
splash of the waves of the river. What cared 
he for the old or for the new! They were 
_ both stupid! 

So one morning Ivan left home and brothers 
and started out towards Astrakhan. 

He took up on the road with a gypsy band 
of musicians. They were thoroughly scared 
by the changes that had taken place. They 
had been playing in the homes of the rich and 
at the inns where the wealthy people assem- 
bled. Even during the war they had been 
doing that. When the Russians were beaten 
the rich men wanted drink and music to drown 
their sadness. When they had been victori- 
ous they sang and drank to celebrate. Gyp- 
sies were always in demand. 

But now everything was topsy-turvy. No 
one wanted to hear their songs, no one wanted 
to hear them play. They were useless. There 
was no trading in horses or cows. ‘They were 
like birds in a treeless, grassless waste. 

Everything we have done or do appears to 
us in a different light at different times. We 
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have one manner of thinking before we do a 
certain thing, one manner of thinking while 
we are doing it, and a different manner of 
thinking afterwards. And if we had to tell 
every time how we think we would never tell 
the truth. We would probably tell at the time 
we want to do a thing in the same manner as 
if we were to tell it long after we had done it. 

There was a girl in Mischa’s camp. She 
could not have been more than fifteen when 
Ivan first saw her; and he was already thirty. 
And he lusted for her. It is the real word. 
He lusted for her the moment he saw her. 
When he attached himself to the gypsies’ 
camp he talked to them soothingly, trying to 
quieten their fears of what was to befall them 
in the near future. He used many of Feo- 
dor’s phrases about the great brotherhood of 
man that was to come, in which even the gyp- 
sies would be equal to all other men and treated 
assuch. Daytocome! ‘The day was already 
here. They were equals. 

And so these poor, harassed, frightened peo- 
ple begged Ivan to stay with them, feeding 
him on the way and questioning him that he 
should tell them more about it so that they 
should feel more secure. He could call the 
people who addressed them “tavarish” and 
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tell them that these were his friends. It 
seemed to them that Ivan belonged to a broth- 
erhood from which they were still excluded. 

He remained with them, but it was not to 
allay their fears that he did so, but because he 
lusted for Mariusha. He had seen her half 
bare bosom and her bare legs; and because he 
had been without a woman for a long time she 
appeared to be the most beautiful woman he 
had ever seen. His limbs ached with the pas- 
sion to touch hers. Perhaps the gypsies knew 
that Mariusha was one of the reasons he was 
Staying with them. There were no other 


- young women in that caravan, and except a 


few young boys there were no young men, for 


they had all been taken in the war and their 


bones were probably rotting at the bottom of 
the Masurian marshes. 

He spread his net carefully. It was not 
that Ivan desired to marry her or have her 
with him. Though in the turmoil in which 
the brotherhood of man was to be ushered in, 
people spoke about abandoning all forms of 
marriage completely, he still thought of mar- 
riage in the old fashion. True, Feodor had 
run away from his wife, but he considered 
himself a married man. Ivan did not want to 


saddle himself with a gypsy woman as a wife. 
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He thought that if he ever married it was to 
be a peasant woman, his own kind. 

It was very difficult to be near Mariusha 
except occasionally, and then for only a few 
‘brief moments. There were only four wagons 
in the caravan, dragged by old, starved horses. 
In two of the wagons were the women and in 
‘tthe others the men. They moved only very 
slowly because the horses were tired and 
starved. Ivan frequently wondered from 
where the food came to nourish them all. 
From somewhere in the wagons, from secret 
holds in them, a little food appeared from time 
to time after much wailing and crying. They 
got a little corn meal at one place for shoeing 
a horse, for these gypsies knew everything, and 
a bottle of brandy at another place for playing 
the new anthem which nobody seemed to 
know. At another place they were invited to 
a wedding which was held quite in the usual 
manner; for the priest of that village had kept 
his people in the old ways. He had even 
wanted the gypsies to play the Czar’s anthem. 

And while the men were playing Ivan stole 
away to the wagon of the women. They had 
all gone away, probably foraging for food 
for the following day while tie people were 
busy dancing and singing. Mariusha was 
there. She seemed quite willing. 
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“But will you stay with us afterwards?” she 
asked, looking Ivan in the eyes when he put 
his arms about her. 

He was taken aback, for he did not know 
whether she wanted him to stay with them 
because she desired and loved him, or because 
she wanted him to assure the security of her 
people. 

Yet he said, “Always. Always.” Men say 
such things. 

While they held one another tightly they 
heard the music play at the wedding, and 
Mariusha grinned prettily and said: 

“You see they are playing for our wedding.” 

And her limbs burned with passion. Her 
lips were so hot they seared Ivan’s when they 
kissed. She made one wild with passion. 
Ivan would have welcomed death in her arms, 
with his arms about her and his head on her 
bosom. And her body yielded to his. 

What had seemed to be very difficult at 
first began to be much easier afterwards, for 
Mariusha was now helping him to be alone 
with her. And in this she was much abler 
than he had been. All the passion Ivan could 
have anticipated in her was there, and much 
more of it. She seemed to be as anxious to » 
be in his arms as he was to be in hers. And it 
seemed to him that the horses had suddenly 
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taken on new life and that the wheels were 
running much faster. His tongue became 
untied. He remembered of a sudden long 
speeches of Feodor, and no longer being afraid 
to utter them, Ivan too began to speak at the 
corners of the crossroads and in front of 
churches and schools, and began to be part of 
all the agitation and movement and change 
that was taking place. And with Mariusha 
standing aside as an admirer he was fired to 
great eloquence. He talked. He preached 
to people. 

Yet although Ivan desired Mariusha so 
much he already began to devise plans how to 
get rid of her when the time should come. He 
could see himself going from place to place 
talking to the people and being their idol, 
even as he imagined Feodor was at that time. 
And yet how the gypsy girl’s charm held him. 
How he dreaded the moment when he should 
have to leave her! He had told the gypsies, 
when he had joined them, that he was going 
to leave them at Kazan. And if he did not 
leave them at Kazan he told them that he was 
sure to leave them at Nijni Novgorod. When 
they approached Kazan, Ivan did not dare 
' speak of it to Mariusha. 


CHAPTER III 


THEY reached Kazan one morning. It was 
the day in which it was rumored the Germans — 
had closed peace at Brest-Litovsk. A new 
government had come to be, to replace the 
Kerensky government, with which everybody 
already seemed to be dissatisfied because it 
had not fulfilled all the promises it had given, 
and the expectations which had been in peo- 
ple’s minds, even those that had not been 
raised in them by the new government. And 
again there were the forty little Czars; the 
forty new little Czars in every village to re- 
place forty old ones whose reins had been 
taken from them. And again there were 
things one was allowed to say and other things 
one wasnot. Peopleseemed to think that they 
could raise wheat and corn in the fields by 
talking about it, that they could make schools 
by talking about them. And the women 
seemed to talk even more than the men. Sud- 
denly they discovered that the churches were 


at the bottom of all ills. And all was topsy 
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turvy, turmoil. Ivan longed for the river. He 
longed to hear the boatman song sung along 
the Volga. And he longed to see Feodor and 
talk it over with him. And there was Mari- 
usha from whom he could not separate, did 
not know how to separate, and did not always 
want to separate. He was even a bit afraid 
of her. He had seen an ugly gleam in her 
eyes. During a passionate embrace she had 
told Ivan: 

“Tf you ever leave me [ shall kill you no 
matter when or where. Even if I come upon 
you twenty years later.” 

And, lo, at Kazan Ivan met Feodor in the 
street. But what a different Feodor from the 
one he had last seen. He too had come back 
to see his people after the war. And of all 
the people who talked in his village he talked 
less, though he knew more. After they had 
embraced and hugged one another, Ivan 
asked him: 

“Surely, Feodor, you have been at the head 
- of the movement that took the ships from the 
hands of their commanders?” 

“No, I was not,” Feodor said. “I argued 
against it, and because I was against it and 
was a petty officer they bound me and gagged 
me, and treated me as if I were their worst 
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enemy. I was treated as a counter-revolu- 
tionist. (71. 1.” 

“How that?” Ivan asked. 

Feodor shrugged his shoulders. 

“They are so stupid! So stupid!” 

“But surely you have helped change Rus- 
sia?” I asked. 

“T have not,” he answered. “For I sud- 
denly got scared of the change when I saw 
how it was being handled by those who were 
changed. And so I came home. I wanted 
to be near my people. I have a wife here,” he 
told Ivan, “and children. We are ten versts 
from Kazan.” 

The whole caravan went to his village the 
same day. He disappointed Ivan. He thought 
Feodor was cowardly, that he had only been 
talking about things he did not believe in. 
When the things he had talked about had 
come he was the first one scared—the first 
one who tried to deny all that he had said. 

And yet Ivan loved Feodor and having 
found him could not separate easily from him. 
He was still in many respects the old Feodor 
whom Ivan liked, and with whom he could 
talk and whom he could understand. 

To make the matter worse now Mariusha 
and her people were continually nagging Ivan 
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and asking him to continue with them on the 
way. ‘They had pitched their tents a stone’s 
throw from Feodor’s home. Ivan had thought 
of Mariusha as a little chit of a girl at first, 
from whom he was to take pleasure through 
cajolery or by force. But he was mistaken. 
It was a different Mariusha than the one he 
had taken in his arms a few weeks before. 
She seemed to have grown ten years in that 
many days. It was Ivan now who felt trapped, 
instead of feeling guilty of having trapped 
her. 

He put her people off from day to day.: 
And when she insisted one day more than at 
the other times he cried out: 

“T never told you that I was going to stay 
with you for ever and ever. I am nota gypsy. 
I told you I was going to Kazan.” 

And he told her something about the new 
order of things whereby a man was not tied 
on eternally to a woman. He was a man of the 
new order of things. 

But to this Mariusha answered, and her 
breath was like fire from the nostrils of a wild 
beast. 

“T have never asked about any laws. I am 
a gypsy. We have never followed any of 
your laws. We have our own laws. Very 
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‘well, then. You don’t want to go with the 
caravan. I'll let them go and I'll stay with 
you.” 

And she did. The following morning the 
rest of her camp left the place. Mariusha 
came to sit near Ivan in front of Feodor’s hut. 
He had been sleeping in Feodor’s hut the last 
few days, for he had wanted to be with him 
and talk to him and listen to him all the time. 
She had a small bundle under her arm which 
contained all her belongings. 

“Where do you sleep?” she asked, “that I 
may lay my bundle down near your sleeping 
place.” 

Feodor stood up and looked at both of them. 
He was very sad at first, but suddenly he burst 
out into loud laughter. 

“Really,” he said to Ivan, “I did not know 
you had married. But you could not have 
chosen better. I see no reason for your being 
so cold. And if you say another word I shall 
ask her myself to stay here.” 

His eyes glistened with anticipated pleas- 
ure as he spoke. 

“That is the kind of a man [I like,” Mari- 
usha called out, slapping him familiarly on 
the shoulder. ‘Tavarish Feodor, you would 
not have asked me to go away from near you.” 
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And at that moment Ivan knew another 
thing, that he was jealous. Whether she had 
done it purposely in order to awaken that feel- 
ing in him or it was merely one of her ways 
it did not matter. He realized he was jeal- 
ous. He hit her with his fist for the manner 
in which she had spoken, and cursed her. She 
laughed, tried to hit Ivan back, and jeered. 

“And he is a man of the new order, this 
moujik.” 

Mariusha’s staying with Ivan at Feodor’s 
camp made an entirely different man of him. 
The mere sight of two rovers recalled to him 
all his own roving of the last years. What 
was there to hold him where he was except 
the change in his ideas? His gnarled wife 
scolded and shrieked from early morning till 
late at night. His grown-up children hardly 
looked at their father at all, though he was 
working alongside them and was doing twice 
the amount of work they were doing in the 
field. The woman was never satisfied and 
neither were his sons.” 

“You owe me years of work,” his wife con- 
tinually shrieked at him. “Years of work. . 
You should work day and night as I have 
worked to feed your children.” Ty 

She cursed him. She called him names. 
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He had borne all her reproaches calmly 
till then. But Ivan could see immediately 
that something was changing within him these 
days. 

“Tvan,” he told him one day. “Do you 
think we could get a boat at Nijni Novgorod?” 

“T think we could,” Ivan answered. 

“Tvan,” Feodor told him, “if you walk 
ahead along the shore I shall rejoin you, 
maybe, in a day or two. Wecould get to 
Nijni Novgorod in a week.” 

Ivan was glad that he had decided to come 
along. He suspected that Mariusha had 
something to do with his change of mind, 
though he was absolutely certain that he was 
not going to be faithless to him. 

He was glad to go because sitting in one 
place was notin Ivan’s blood. Even his great 
love for Feodor which had held him there for 
a few weeks could not have lasted much longer 
in that place. 

“Feodor,”’ Ivan told him, “I shall wait 
for you at Piemitzin, at the inn that is run by 
the Jew Moishe.” 

“But that inn isn’t going any more,” Feodor 
answered. » 

“But the house is still there, and it is as 
good a place to stay as any in the neighbor- 
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hood. From there we’ll only be three days 
from Nijni.” 

His eyes lit up. 

‘“‘We shall pass Kastiri on the way, where 
the Kniaz Nikita and his family are living 
now. You know the land has been taken 
away from them and they are in great fear 


that something terrible might happen to them. ~ 


T wonder how it goes with the kniaz’s daugh- 
ter Vera, who used to be such a haughty crea- 
ture, although she was the kindest of all her 
brood, running around to the peasants’ huts 
in the winter and helping them with food, al- 
ways talking to them about the better days to 
come through education. I had a long talk 
with her one day. I told her where the source 
of the festering sore was. She listened very 
attentively and wanted me to tell her more. 
But suddenly her father came upon us. He 
threw himself at me with his whip. She is a 
very beautiful woman. The kniaz is a crazy, 
drunken tyrant. I hope to meet her... .” 
After that Feodor and Ivan kissed longly 


and renewed their promises of eternal broth- ; 
erhood. He fought and quarreled with Mari- % 


usha when alone. She had kissed Feodor too 
passionately. She had brought her limbs 
close against his and the naked calves of her 
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legs had twitched as she had kissed him again 
and again. She laughed at Ivan when he 
reproached her such behavior. Feodor was 
a fine fellow. He appreciated her. A 
woman is to the man who could hold her. 

“Tf you come between us . . .” Ivan threat- 
ened her. 

She laughed... 

Ivan’s plans of getting rid of Mariusha had 
vanished as soon as they were again on the 
road. She had become very much like food 
that turns a little spicier with time, and though 
more dangerous to the stomach, more palat- 
able, more tasty. She seemed to pay Ivan 
less attention than she had paid before, and 
seemed to care little whether he came along or 
was left behind. There were moments in 
which Ivan thought these were merely tactics, 
womanly wiles to keep him interested. But 
there were other moments in which he thought 
that she had really gotten tired of him, that 
she did not want him any more, and, what was 
worst of all, that she had had her head turned 
by Feodor. 

The following day they met her people’s 
caravan again. When they camped that night 
Mariusha sat down near her people, and 
though Ivan joined them and tried to make 
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himself as useful and important to them as he 
had been before, it was she who talked to 
them. And she talked to them in their own 
language. 

A group of roving peasants passed by and 
made themselves at home near the camp fire 
of the gypsies. There was a big fellow among - 
them who still wore part of the military uni- 
form, and he was loud-mouthed and foul- 
mouthed and seemed to be the leader of the 
band. 

“Where are you going, you people?” Ivan 
asked. 

“We are going to look at our Russia,” he 
answered. “It is our Russia now since the 
Czar has been deposed. We are going to look 
at it. We haven’t seen it. It has been the 
Czar’s Russia till now. From now on it is 
our Russia.” 

And setting his eye upon Mariusha, he 
stared at her, and grinning widely, he said, 
“And you, you gypsies. You have belonged 
to the wealthy ones. From now on you are 
going to belong to us.” 

Ivan could see that he was getting ready to 
make himself familiar with her. For the 
gypsies had gotten thoroughly scared, seeing 
the number of peasants about them. 
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“We too are Russians,” Mariusha’s father 
said. 

“You are tzigans.- You belong to us,” the 
big brute answered, and the others assented. 

And they all came nearer to Mariusha as 
if she was the one who belonged to them. 

“Tt is my wife,” Ivan said to the leader of 
the band, putting himself in front of Mari- 
usha. 

“There does not exist any more such a 
thing,” the brute answered, half drunk with 
vodka, and drunk with his own sensation of 
power in words. 

But Ivan had grown wild by this time. 
Putting his hand to the hilt of his knife, he 
said, “Well, you just try and you'll find out 
whether it exists or not.” 

They soon made peace, however, and sat 
around the fire together. And the peasants 
were satisfied that the gypsies should sing to 
them songs, and sing to them the same songs 
they had sung to kniazes and landlords at the 
inns and wine houses of the wealthy. 

“We are the masters now. We, the mou- 
jiks, we are all czars, kniazes. Play, tzigans.” 

Ivan watched them closely, and watched 
them even more closely because Mariusha did 
not seem to be frightened by the prospect of 
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becoming another man’s wife if she were to 
be taken away. When they had gone, early 
at dawn, he quarreled with Mariusha. And 
then and there he consecrated her as his wife 
in the good old Russian fashion by giving her 
a solid beating. And though she screamed 
and yelled and cursed, he knew that she was 
happy. Her tribe merely stood aside, for 
they too saw in the beating her a sort of con- 
secration, the holy rituals of Russian marriage. 

She was a good deal more lovely and sub- 
dued after that beating, and they kissed and 
embraced one another passionately, and Ivan 
was telling her, “None of these things. You 
are my wife now, Mariusha. I am the mas- 
ter. Do you hear?” 

She pressed herself close to Ivan’s bosom 
as she repeated with her hot breath close to 
his mouth. 

“And I, who thought you no longer loved 
me. I, who thought that my heart had de- 
ceived me. It has deceived me. Ivan, I have 
only played with you. I only wanted to see 
whether you loved me, whether I could make 
you jealous. Ivan, I love you. ‘And if you . 
have never known what the love of a gypsy 
woman is you shall know from now on. I 
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swear that you shall know, Ivan. But if you 
ever leave me— [If you ever, ever leave me!” 

Her words were so warm and sincere that 
they set his mind at rest. And they made him 
specially happy because they kept him from 
suspecting Feodor. 


CHAPTER IV 


FEODOR joined them sooner than Ivan ex- 
pected. They had hardly fixed camp the 
third evening when they heard his call from 
a distance. He had a little bundle slung 
over his shoulder, and he was as gay and light- 
footed as a boy. 

“Hurrah,” he said. “I am on the road 
again. And I am happy again.” 

And he shook hands all around. Ivan 
called him to sit at the camp fire, and partake 
of the food the gypsies had unearthed from 
the bottom of the wagon in which it was hid- 
den. They had hardly finished asking one 
another about what had happened during the 
few days of their separation when Mariusha 
began to tell him how she was beaten by Ivan. 

“Tyan,” Feodor said, standing up and look- 
ing him in the eyes with great anger, “what 
do you mean by thatr” 

“She did not behave,” he answered. 

He looked sternly at Ivan, but immediately 
broke out in loud laughter. 

40 
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“Tt is as I thought. You cannot change 
with laws the nature of things. Didn’t you 
know it was forbidden to beat one’s wife now? 
And that women are equal to men?” 

“Ah, what do I care whether it is forbidden 
or not?” Ivan answered. 

Feodor laughed, and slapping Mariusha on 
the shoulder, he said, “I suppose you now feel : 
yourself more his wife than you ever felt be- 
fore.” 

She grinned as she answered, “I do. And 
God help any one who should try to take him 
away from now on.” 

She said this so fiercely that Ivan shuddered. 
It frightened him to hear her say these words. 

Feodor took the reins of the group in his 
hands. And before the fire had gone down 
it was he who suggested to the rest of the 
camp that they go their way and leave Mari- 
usha and Ivan. 

“Fie has married her only,” he said, “and 
not the whole tribe. No good will come of 
sticking all together. It will make traveling 
so much more difficult. And besides, as soon 
as we reach Nijni we intend to go back to our 
old occupation of boat pulling. The Volga 
is calling us. What can we do with your 
Her we can keep in the boat on the way while 
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we are pulling it along the shore. We can- 
not drag you with us.” 

“And then,” he said to them, “‘you will have 
to look for something else to make your living 
by. There will be no more gold thrown into 
your fiddles by kniazes and boyars. Those 
days are gone. You'll have to work at other 
things from now on than the things at which 
you have worked. And the sooner you learn 
that the better. You shall shoe horses for a 
living and play only when the spirit moves 
you; play for yourself and friends.” 

.There was loud crying and wailing that 
night. They quarreled amongst themselves, 
the gypsies, instead of sitting down to decide 
calmly what todo. And whenever they came 
over to talk to Mariusha in “calo” she 
shrugged her shoulders as if it did not con- 
cern her what happened to them. She had at 
one stroke separated herself from them and 
did not seem to care what they were doing. 
It is so with all women. Man never separ- 
ates himself completely from the nest in which 
he was born. When a woman only thinks of 
making her own nest she has already aban- 
doned that of her brood. And it is that for 
which a woman never forgives a man, that he 
still clings to the old nest. 
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In the morning Mariusha’s father begged 
that they should still remain together until 
Nijni Novgorod. There he had many friends. 
He feared to travel alone before then. Ev- 
ery one questioned them on the road. 

“From wherere Whenr Howr” 

Feodor agreed rather reluctantly to let them 
come part of the way, and accepted the bar- 
gain only after a big bottle of vodka had 
emerged from the recesses of one of the wag- 
ons. He had not had any drink for a long 
time, and a big gulp down the gullet shook 
him up considerably and made him act in a 
strange way. It made him want to preach 
again as he had preached before. He jumped 
up on the end of the wagon and began to talk 
to the gypsies of the great days ahead, of the 
morrow, forgetting completely that these great 
days had already arrived and that he had al- 
ready realized himself that they were not as 
great as he had thought them to be. 

The gypsies listened open-mouthed. Mari- 
usha seemed to take it all in. And the more 
Feodor drank the more he preached. They 
had to stop several times on the way, for he 
insisted on speaking at the crossroads where 
the peasants from the neighborhood assembled. 
Open-mouthed, awe-struck, the peasants lis- 
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tened to him. Never before had they heard 
such fiery speech. Never before had they 
heard such a clear-cut exposition of the hap- 
piness in store for them. That was it. That 
man knew. Hetold them. Yes. Yes. Do 
you hear what he says? 

When he was through with one speech, and 
after Ivan had almost forced him to get into 
the carriage to drive on ahead, the people 
surrounded them to ask questions. They 
wanted to know, and he seemed to be the only 
man who could tell them all about it. 

“Feodor,” Ivan begged him, “won’t you 
leave the bottle with me?” 

But he had the bottle in one of the pockets 
of his fur coat, and would not separate him- 
self from it. He drank sparingly after the 
first few gulps, in fear that it might come to 
an end, as if it was the last bottle of vodka 
on earth, of which he was the sole possessor. 
But he drank so slowly and tasted every drop 
so thoroughly that the little he drank had the 
same effect on him as if he had drunk great 
quantities. 

There was a lot of truth in what he said 
when he spoke to the peasants, and there was 
a lot of it which Ivan believed much more 
than Feodor did, although Feodor was the 
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speaker. For Ivan knew all the things he had 
told him, all his disappointments and disillu- 
sionments which he seemed to forget as he was 
carried along by the sound of his own voice -: 
and by the heat of his own arguments. Ivan 
was already thinking of the reaction in him © 
when he should sober up. Ivan was also - 
thinking that while these men listened to talk 
of better days they were doing nothing to bring 
them about. The country lacked food. They 
grew nothing. They were half naked. The 
women talked. The looms were idle. The 
peasants butchered their oxen instead of work- 
ing in the fields with them and then listened 
to talk and more talk. 

That evening before the stars were out they 
arrived in front of Kniaz Nikita’s castle. 
Hither because the peasants still feared the 
kniaz or because the kniaz had shrewdly ac- 
cepted part of the theories that floated 
abroad, the village of people around the 
kniaz’s castle seemed not to have been dis- 
turbed by all that had happened in Russia. 
Theoretically the land belonged to the peas- 
ants. Feodor, still drunk with his own 
speeches and with the vodka that he had swal- 
lowed, tried to gather people around him on 
the crossroads to speak to them. But they 
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turned cold shoulders. They were uninter- 
ested in what he had to say. 

It angered Feodor. Instead of trying to 
convince people he pinned them against walls 
and fences as he approached them, and com- 
pelled them to listen to him. The peasants 
now feared to oppose him openly because he 
spoke what the new government seemed to 
want everybody to say. They had been told 
that the Jews had gotten hold of Russia and 
sold it to the Niemtzias. ‘They listened peace- 
ably and nodded their heads. Some of them 
even took their fur caps off their heads as they 
did to kniazes and government officers. But 
they would not say a word and kept their own 
minds. 

It enraged Feodor more and more as the 
thing went on. 

“Drive on to the castle,” he told the gyp- 
sies. 

“Whye Whatfor?” Ivan interfered, try- 
ing to stop the procession. ‘‘Feodor, what has 
possessed your Now, let us talk the matter 
over. Just for a while.” 

But Feodor would not listen to his friend. 

“Drive on to the castle. I want to see what 
is happening there. I want to see how the 
kniaz’s daughter Vera is behaving now, that 
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haughty dame. How the Czar’s own little 
cousin is behaving now. Do they know there 
has been a revolution? He has come upon me 
with his whip when I talked to his daughter.” 

“It must be a nest of reaction, the kniaz’s 
castle,” Feodor went on. “It must be a nest 
of hundreds of people who have fled from all 
parts of Russia to await there their opportun- 
ity to overthrow the present government and 
bring back the old. He has struck me with 
his whip. Now we are the masters. [I shall 
make him tremble before me.” 

All Feodor’s old fire seemed to return. He 
was beyond himself with rage as he spoke. 

Ivan took a drink himself from the bottle 
after that, and he took another drink after the 
first. It was good vodka, strong vodka, and 
he had not had any in his mouth for a long 
time. 

“Yea, to the kniaz’s castle,” he joined Feo- 
dor’s cry. “Drive on to the kniaz’s castle. 
There must be some very pretty daughters of 
kniazes there. We shall make them dance. 
We shall make them sing.” 

And the gypsies were willing to go where 
they were asked. Mariusha watched the two 
men quietly, but with great interest, and her 
people watched her for a decision. 
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And as they jogged along, sitting on the 
rear end of one of the cars, Feodor said to 
Ivan, “But the kniaz’s house you must leave 
tome. I have a good mind to marry his daugh- 
ter and carry her along on top of the barges as 
I shall pull them along. That will be a great 
thing.. I do not want my other wife any more. 
Ha! Ha! Iamarevolutionist. This is the 
new order of things.” 

They laughed and joked about that, and 
pretty soon they were at the outside fences of 
the kniaz’s palace. But the fences were still 
intact. Elsewhere where they had passed by 
houses of landlords the fences had been torn 
down. There had been windows that had 
been smashed and torn from their hinges, and 
doors that had been broken in. But Kniaz 
Nikita’s house was intact, the fences still 
standing up, the windows in their places, and 
there was light everywhere. There seemed 
to be some sort of feast going on within. 
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CHAPTER V 


FEopoR and Ivan knocked at the gate, which 
was immediately opened, and they were al- 
lowed inside. Instinctively Ivan took his cap 
off, but Feodor would not have it so. He in- 
sisted that Ivan put his cap back. 

, “Let them uncover themselves before us,” 
he said as he pushed Ivan’s cap back on his 
head. 

There were more reasons than one why 
Ivan should fear to be in the presence of 
Kniaz Nikita. ‘There were things he remem- 
bered about him. There were things he had 
heard people tell about him and his father 
and his grandfather. 

Feodor was the first one to break through 
the peasant servants in the halls. Soon they 
were in a large room where there were about 
twenty people about the table, all in great 
earnestness. They were all dressed in Rus- 
sian peasant costumes, and it was only with 
great difficulty that Ivan distinguished the 
kniaz and the people of his own kind from the 


peasants that were there. 
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“Good evening, tavarishe,” Feodor called 
out to them. 

“Good evening, tavarish,”’ Kniaz Nikita 
answered after a few seconds, during which 
the other people looked at one another, not 
knowing how to answer to the greeting or 
how to receive the intruders. 

“T do not know whether you have mes- , 
merized the people here or whether the peo- 
ple here are all traitors to our present gov- 
ernment,” Feodor addressed the kniaz, who 
had risen to his feet. 

The peasants bowed their heads. They 
felt like traitors, and they had heard of the 
terrible things that the present government 
did to those who were not faithful to it. They 
turned around and looked at the two men with 
frightened eyes. 

“We are neither traitors nor fools,” Kniaz 
Nikita answered as his face grew red. “We 
are good Russians, and we are doing as we 
see fit.” 

“Russians? You Russians!” Feodor re- 
peated, and began to laugh. “There is not 
enough Russian blood in you to fill a spider’s 
stomach. The only Russian blood in you is 
what you have sucked from the people.” ' 

A few youngsters with refined faces de- 
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tached themselves from the group of peasants 
and stood aside. And Ivan could see from 
the manner in which they wore the Russian 
- costume that it was a long time indeed since 
‘they had worn it, if they had ever worn it at 
all. The kniaz’s daughter came up and looked 
Feodor up and down. And suddenly she 
burst out in loud laughter. 

“As I live, it is the boatman Feodor, the one 
who used to sing so well. And look at him 
now, the way he speaks and talks.” 

She was beautiful indeed. A different kind 
of beauty from Ma riusha’s. She turned 
around and winked at one of the men. And 
instantly several bottles of vodka appeared on 
the table. She had scented Feodor’s weak- 
ness. 

Yet before the bottles had been brought up 
Feodor, for whom her presence seemed to be 
an even greater incitement to talk, jumped up 
on the table and began to address the peasants 

_ abouthim. He had never spoken before with 
such enthusiasm, with such warmth, such con- 
viction. 

At first the peasants listened to him in a 
more or less perfunctory way, as if they had 
been compelled to listen to the voice of some 
popa. But his words and his voice intoxi- 
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cated them. His arguments swayed them. 
They began to look at one another question- 
ingly, and looked at the kniaz and his group 
of people as if to ask them, “Well, what have 
you to say to that” 

Then they began to murmur and assent, as 
if what Feodor was telling them was just ex- 
pressing the very depths of their own souls. 
And Feodor was talking on and on, refusing 
several times the glass that Vera brought to 
him as he was standing on the table in seem- ° 
ing derision of all he said. 

“Wet your lips, brother,” she said, “that 
they may not dry uttering such wisdom. 
Come, wet your lips that you may have an 
excuse for such drunken talk.” 

He pushed the glass gently away from him 
and went on talking. She offered it to him 
again a little later on. 

“Drink another glass. It is of the same 
kind in which you have found your wisdom.” 

He refused it again, gently pushing it from 
him. 

Then one of the peasants said to her, “Tav- 
arisha Vera Ivanovna, leave the man alone. 
Do not disturb him. What he says may or 
may not be to your liking. Yet it is true.” 

The kniaz and the few young men shivered 
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from head to foot that one of their own men 
should address the kniaz’s daughter as “‘tav- 
arisha.” It meant the beginning of the con- 
version of their people to something they 
hated and detested. 

And after Feodor had spoken a little longer 
the peasants began to look at the other group 
which had separated itself from them. The 
two groups edged away from one another 
slowly, forming two distinct camps, like 
water separating itself from oil. The peas- 
ants now began to be won over to Feodor’s 
side. One could see in what passed through 
their eyes and in their gestures that they were 
ready to turn on their erstwhile protectors, 
that their eyes had been opened by Feodor. 
And knowing his Russians, Ivan dreaded the 
violence that was to follow. For he hated 
violence. He always hated violence. He 
could imagine them going out and breaking 
down fences and doors and windows, as if in 
breaking down they were saving themselves 
and saving Russia from destruction. 

Ivan went out, called to Mariusha, and 
asked her to call in her people, and that they 
bring their fiddles with them. Ivan put his 
arms about Feodor, who was still talking. 

“Tavarish,” he said to him, “Feodor, you 
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are getting tired. The people here are not 
going to run away. We are all of the same 
mind. Why can’t we sit down here in the 
kniaz’s own house and have our meal, and 
have some music and some songs? ‘There is. 
Mariusha here, and she is willing to sing.” 

Well, it is the way of the Russians. You 
can easily sway them from one thing to an- 
other if you but say the right word at the right 
time. We are a people of words. We area 
people of moods. We are a people that wil! 
slave for the man or the woman that utters the 
right word at the right time. And we are al- 
ways eager for drink and song. And Ivan 
had said the right word at the right time. 
Feodor clambered down from the table. 

“Yea, let’s hear some song,” the peasants 
said. 

And one of the peasants, who had been the 
first to be convinced, called out, “Let the same 
gypsies who used to play for the kniaz and his 
people only, play for us now.” 

“Tune your fiddles, tzigans,” they called 
out. . 
“Wait,” Ivan interfered. ‘They are tav- | 
arishes just as you are. And this is my wife.” 

Ivan could see by looking at Feodor, that 
having sobered up through his long winded 
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speeches, he was beginning to fear the conse- 
quences of what his own words might stir up. 
Now that the peasants grew a little louder 
and wilder Feodor began to counsel them. 

“Now, brothers, I want no violence. I 

want no destruction. Let’s understand one 
another. But you mustn’t break up things. 
We mustn’t destroy things. If all this be- 
longs to us we don’t want to destroy it. It is 
ours. If you destroy it you acknowledge that 
it does not belong to you.” 
But even as he spoke things from about the 
- room disappeared under the fur coats of the 
- peasants. Silver candelabras, samovars, pieces 
of glassware, little mirrors that hung about 
the rooms. And Vera’s own sable coat, which 
had hung over a chair, had suddenly disap- 
peared from where it was, while the kniaz 
and his people were looking at one another 
alarmed and frightened at what might happen 
next. 

“No, no, there will be no destruction,” the 
long-bearded peasants said to one another. 
“No. No. But this is ours. It belongs to 
us, does it not?” 

There were several women among the peas- 
ants, and they began to finger pieces of silk 
that hung about the furniture in the house, 
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and the velvet hangings on the windows. Bot- 
tles of vodka that had been on the table were 
opened, and they were now looking around for 
food and addressing the woman of the house. 

“Tavarisha Vera,” they asked her. ‘“Tay- 
arisha, isn’t there any zakuska about the 
house? We are hungry. There must be 
some zakuska right near the place from where 
you have taken the vodka. Tell us, tavarisha, 
where have you taken the vodka from?” 

A few of them pressed closer as they asked, 
“Tell us, tavarisha, where you have taken the 
vodka from. Now, Tavarish Kniaz Nikita, 
tell your daughter to tell us where the vodka 
has been taken from.” 

And when one or two of the young men 
edged closer to disengage the kniaz and his 
daughter from the surrounding mob, which 
had grown larger, for people were coming in 
continually, another mob surrounded them, 
and leeringly and grinningly asked: 

“Tell the kniaz, tavarish, to tell his daugh- 
ter to tell us where the vodka has been taken 
from, that we may find some zakuska near by. 
They don’t have to disturb themselves to go 
getit. Weshall do that ourselves. We want 
some zakuska.” 

“Feodor,” Ivan said, walking up to him. 
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“You have swayed them this way. Sway them 
now the other way, or there'll be murder 
within a few moments. You have lit the 
match, now put out the fire. For God’s sake 
put out the fire before it’s too late.” 

He had grown pale and he was trembling. 
He was bewildered by what was happening 
about him, seeing the insistence with which 
the people pressed upon the kniaz and his 
daughter to be told where the vodka was. 

“Quiet now,” Ivan called, “that my friends 
may play.” 

The kniaz winked at his daughter. Laugh- 
ingly she turned around and taunted the peo- 
ple. 

“Why, you give me no chance to answer 
you. You keep on asking me a question with- 
out giving me a chance to say where the vodka 
is. Of course you can have whatever vodka 
is left in the house. It is all yours. Here is 
the key to the cellar, and you will find some 
zakuska there. But bring it all up here that 
we may all eat and drink together in peace. - 
If it is yours it is also ours. Aren’t we Rus- 
sians all aliker And if there are things here 
in the house that you like, why steal them and 
carry them under your shubas like thieves in- 
stead of asking for them, or merely taking 
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them openly; since we are tavarishe and every- 
thing belongs to all of us there may be such 
things I also like. Come, be brothers. This 
is the great revolution. Everything belongs 
to everybody, not only to those to whom it has 
not belonged before.” 

She spoke sarcastically as she looked at both 
Ivan and Feodor. 

“Feodor,” Ivan said, “can’t you stop theme” 

Feodor got up and tried to interfere, but it 
had evidently gone beyond him and he was 
powerless to do so. 

“Play,” Ivan turned around to his gypsy 
friends. “Play. Play on.” 

They struck up a lively tune, and Ivan made 
them play it even in a livelier way than it was 
usually played. ‘Then he urged Mariusha on 
to sing. She looked at him. She was reluc- 
tant. But when he repeated the order, she 
sang. It was the kamarashka, a tune every 
Russian from one end of the country to the 
other knows and responds to. Within a few 
minutes all the peasants had joined in the 
song. And when the others had returned 
from the cellar with several loaves of bread, 
and hams, and chunks of dried meat and fish, 
as well as armfuls of bottles which they 
brought from the cellar and piled upon the 
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table, every soul joined in the song and dance. 
Kniaz Nikita himself seemed to be as gay as 
the rest, and his daughter, now acting good- 
naturedly as the hostess, cut the chunks of 
meat for the peasants and filled the glasses. 

“Drink, brothers. Eat, brothers.” 

It was wonderful how she took her role, ~ 
and Ivan admired her for that. She helped 
avoid bloodshed. It was good breeding that 
did it all, good Russian breeding. 

But the refined youngsters of the nobility 
who were in the room did not take the play 
so readily. They remained outside the circle, 
gritting their teeth, glaring savagely, and were 
not to be dragged into the dance, even when 
the kniaz himself danced as abandonedly as 
any of the peasants, pounding his heavy boots 
on the floor as he danced to the kamarashka, 
calling the others about him. 

“Tavarish, tavarish. Come, sing, drink, 
dance.” 

Feodor took one glass after another. Vera 
was serving him. And every time she served 
him he looked deep into her eyes, again trying 
to find courage and his old faith in vodka. 

“You are beautiful,” he told her. 

And she laughed and turned away with 
dancing eyes. 
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“Feodor,” Ivan begged, putting his hand on 
the man’s glass, “haven’t you had enough?” 

But he shook Ivan off and insisted that he, 
too, should have a drink with him. 

“She is so beautiful, so beautiful,” he re- 
peated. 

One drink after another, one drink after an- 
other, and Ivan was soon as drunk as any of 
them. 

The gypsies played, but they also were 
drinking heavily, and their dances and their 
songs were jogging along. Peasants fell down 
dancing, and stumbled over one another, lean- 
ing against one another, leaning against the 
wall, and sagging against it, grumbling, curs- 
ing, uttering snatches of song and muttering 
bits of the speech that they had heard a while 
ago from Feodor’s lips. It was with great ef- 
fort that Ivan kept his eyes open. 

“Feodor,” he muttered, half conscious, 

“can’t you stop them?” 

But Feodor himself was beyond control. 
His eyes were riveted on Vera, who attracted 
him and fascinated him. And through the 
mist that clouded Ivan’s mind he heard him 
say to her: 

“There are no more kniazes. I amas good 
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as you are. There are no more kniazes, no 
more nobility.” 

And he put his arms about her, pulling her 
towards him to kiss her. She cried out. 

And then a shot rang out. The noise so- 
bered Ivan up instantly. It had done the 
same thing to a number of the peasants, who 
suddenly jumped up from the floor. The 
lights had gone out almost at the same mo- 
ment. 

“et everybody stand where he is,” Ivan 
yelled out in the darkness, fully master of 
himself. 

Some one struck amatch. Ivan rolled part 
of a hanging in his hand, which he lit, and 
then looked around. Feodor was lying in the 
middle of the room. His eyes rolled once 
or twice and remained fixed like two pieces 
of glass. A thin stream of blood was running 
behind them. 

“Make light,” Ivan ordered Vera. 

She pressed a button somewhere, for the 
kniaz’s house was lit by electricity. Feodor 
was dead. Ivan looked around, ready to 
spring like a tiger on the man who had killed 
him, and tear him to pieces. But the young 
people he had watched from the very begin- 
ning of the performance had disappeared. 
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The peasants uncovered their heads. 

And then one of them called out: “So they 
have killed him! So they have killed him! 
He who had spoken to us about life. He who 
had been one of ours has been killed! They 
have killed him. Death to the murderers!” - 


CHAPTER VI 


AN implacable hatred towards the kniaz 
and the youngsters who had run away and 
the kniaz’s daughter seized Ivan’s heart. So 
that was why they had brought drink here! 
That was why they had urged the people on 
to drink and to dance? ‘That they should be 
able to kill his Feodor at will. His Feodor. 
His Feodor. And he, who had not trusted 
all Feodor had said while he was alive, sud- 
denly began to believe everything that he had 
said, now that he was dead, and believe it even 
more firmly than he could ever have believed 
it himself. 

Ivan looked at the peasants, and it seemed 
to him that they too felt likewise, that they 
too felt that one of theirs had been killed by 
one of the others, and that he who killed one 
of theirs was their implacable enemy. All 
his doubts as to the ability of peasants gov- 
erning themselves vanished, and he under- 
stood even more than Feodor that they had a 
right to govern themselves if such people had 
been their masters. His dead body spoke a 
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stronger language than his living body had 
ever been able to speak. It was not as much 
a government by the people that the people 
needed, but revenge for all the things that had 
been done to them. And it was what Ivan also 
wanted, revenge. 

“Close the doors,” he called, not knowing 
why. 

He wanted these two people there, the kniaz 
and his daughter, the only ones of the others 
that had remained in the room, that they 
should answer with their lives for the life of 
Feodor. 

“Two men after the murderers,” Ivan or- 
dered, never looking whether his order was: 
executed or not. 

And then he looked at them. The old 
kniaz was bewildered. It was pitiful to see 
him. He looked like an animal that had been 
caught inatrap. His furtive eyes ran about 
the house like the eyes of amouse. He wanted 
to talk to the peasants, but they had bowed 
and bared their heads in awe before the dead 
one, and they looked at him like terrible 
avengers. Their good-natured faces suddenly 
changed into faces of intense hatred. They 
had so suddenly awakened from the stupor 
of their drunkenness that they were like bears 
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that had suddenly been shaken into life before 
the hibernation was over. 

The kniaz began to speak to them. “A fool, 
the one who has killed your tavarish. Let’s go 
after him. Let’s all go after them. Come.” 

But Ivan knew that it was only a pretext to 
get out of the room, to gain time during which 
to appease the angry peasants, or to run away. 
The one who had killed Feodor was by this 
time probably far away on horseback, and 
there was no earthly use running after him. 
The peasants were drunk. They were horse- 
less. 

“Tt is not only one man who has killed our 
tavarish,” Ivan cried, stopping the kniaz from 
talking further. “It is one of yours. And 
one of yours will soon lie near my dear dead 
friend,” he said, pointing at Feodor. “And I 
am going to avenge him.” 

And the peasants, now shaking themselves 
together, grouping themselves in a circle 
around the kniaz and his daughter, said, “Yea, 
one of yours, one of you two is going to lie 
down there beside him.” 

Their hands stretched out ready to tear the 
two limb from limb. 

And one peasant cried out: “For hundreds 
of years you have killed us thus. For hun- 
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dreds of years you have persecuted us and 
driven us and destroyed us. The kniaz, your 
father, killed my oldest brother because he 
hunted in your forest and killed a deer, out of 
which he fed his wife and children.” 

And another peasant cried out, “And the 
kniaz, your father, has whipped one of mine 
almost to death because he had taken a sheep © 
from your fold. And you, Nikita, who have 
killed our tavarish, what haven't you done to 
our maidens? And now, when one of ours 
has but wanted to steal a kiss you have killed 
him.” 

The kniaz’s daughter then began to talk. 
“Aren’t you ashamed, Russians, to talk that 
way to your kniaz? Aren’t you ashamed to 
talk that way to my father after all the things 
I have done for you?” 

But Ivan did not let her speak. 

“You have talked enough,” he said. He 
was ina terrible drunken mood. “One of you 
two will have to lie down beside him. And 
I am going to doit. A life fora life. And 
Feodor’s life is going to be avenged by me. 
Byme. Byme. I loved him. He was more 
than a brother to me. He belonged to all of 
us. He was a Russian.” 

It was a sight to see Mariusha breaking 
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through and throwing herself at the body of 
Feodor. She cried and wept and carried on. 
And when she jumped to her feet again it was 
with both hands at the throat of Vera; as if 
Vera had killed the one she liked. 

“You have murdered him,” she cried. 

Ivan threw her aside. “TI give you five min- 
utes to decide which one of you will die,” he 
said to the kniaz and his daughter. ‘You can 
talk it over between yourselves while we are 
standing in the other corner.” 

The peasants agreed. ‘Yes, let them de- 
cide which of the two shall die.” 

The two were left in one corner of the room. 
Ivan imposed silence while he cleaned out the 
revolver that Mariusha had handed him from 
one of the innumerable folds of her dress. 

‘He took out the watch which had fallen out 
from one of Feodor’s pockets. It ticked away, 
living while Feodor was dead. It made Ivan 
cry. At first Vera and her father fell into 
one another’s arms weeping loudly. But 
Ivan’s heart did not soften. When he thought 
the hearts of the peasants were softening he 
cried out: 

“Let them weep. Our people have wept 
long enough. For centuries we have wept. 
And has anybody paid any attention to our 
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weeping? Has anybody paid any attention 
to our tears?” 

“FYe is right. What he says is true,” the 
peasants said. . 

And then he heard the kniaz’s voice break- 
ing into sobs after they had whispered to one 
another, and his own heart began to soften. © 
Then he recalled a tale of the neighborhood, 
how the father of the kniaz, because a wid- 
ow’s child had kicked one of his dogs, had or- 
dered the widow and her child and the whole 
of his village to come to the castle, and there 
in the presence of all he ordered the mother 
that she strip the little boy naked. Then he 
ordered the widow to take the white little 
body, which had been flesh of her flesh, to a 
little distance and he called to the child to 
run. And as the child ran, while the mother 
was away from it, the fierce dogs the kniaz 
always kept in his kennels were let loose upon 
it. At the sight of what happened the peas- 
ants fled in all directions. Years later the 
mother of that child, with a bundle of rags 
in her arms, wandered through the villages, 
insane, telling the story and how she had 
rescued the child; and she showed the bundle 
of rags. 
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Two minutes were up. Ivan grew impa- 
tient. The gun in his hand trembled. His 
whole body shook together with it. He groped 
for one of the bottles and poured a long drink 
to steady himself. He wanted to be over with 
it. He was afraid of weakening. 

“Fave you decided which one is going to 
lie down near Feodor?” Ivan called out. 

Vera came forward. “I will lie down be- 
side him if that is your will,” she said fiercely. 
“Tf that is your Christian desire.” 

“You have talked enough, woman,” he an- 
swered. 

“Tt is better that I die than be left a prey to 
beasts like you,’ she answered, ‘after my 
father is dead.” 

“You have talked enough, woman,” Ivan 
answered again. 

“You can do no worse than kill me,” she 
said fiercely, “and I shall talk to the last mo- 
ment if it pleases me to talk, moujik.” 

“Let her talk now,” some of the peasants 
called out, softened by her impertinence and 
by her courage. 

“Why shouldn’t he kill the kniazP” another 
one said. ‘Why should it be said that we 
have killed a woman? Kill the kniaz.” 
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“T have given them the choice,” Ivan an- 
swered, “And it is up to them to decide which 
one is to die.” 

And as he said that he saw in the eyes of the 
younger peasants that it would have been no 
good for Vera to remain alive if her father 
was to pay for the life of Feodor. They all 
lusted for her, with a strange lust, as if pos- 
sessing her body would have avenged them 
for the many maidens the kniazes had _ pos- 
sessed against their wills. 

“Kill her, the viper,” Mariusha now said, 
“for she was the one who fired the shot at Feo- 
dor. I swear she was the one.” 

Again Mariusha made an attempt to jump 
at Vera’s throat and again Ivan pulled her 
aside. 

“Stay where you are,” he ordered her, “or 
you will soon know who is master.” 

The kniaz came forward and pleaded with 
Vera that she allow him to die. His voice 
faltered, his knees were sagging. He was 
trembling all over while Vera was unafraid 
and erect. Though he begged her to let him 
die in her place, he was not as willing as his. — 
words were. He had trained himself for so 
long to have his lips say what his heart never 
intended that even now he did the same. 
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Vera pacified him. “It is better that I 
should die than be their prey after you are 
dead,” she said. 

«So that is decided,” Ivan told Vera. “That 
is decided. You will die.” 

“T will,” she answered. 

“All out,” he ordered. “And when you 
are out close the doors and the shutters of the 
windows and stay outside.” 

They all filed out. Some gayly, others like 
after a sermon in the church. 

Ivan found a candle in one of the heavy 
brass candlesticks over the mantelpiece. He 
lit it and stuck it in one of the empty bottles 
on the table. They were alone, Vera and 
Ivan. There was a flickering, unsteady light. 
Only the pale hands and the white face of the 
young woman were visible inthe flickering 
light. Her eyes gleamed in the semi-dark- 
ness. ‘The rest of her merged and melted into 
the shadows of the dark room. 

“T give you five minutes now to make your 
prayers,” Ivan said to her, “and get yourself 
ready.” 

“And is that what you call government by 
the people?” she asked, coming nearer. Ivan 
could feel her breath in his face. It was 
steady, warm and deep. There was no tre- 
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mor in her voice. It was full of anger and 
sarcasm. 

“Woman, stay away. A half minute is 
gone. You are having another four and a 
half minutes to live.” 

“And just because a fool has killed your 
friend you want to take another life! Just 
because a fool in a moment of insanity has 
pulled a trigger against your friend you want 
in cold blood to do the same against me,” she 
said. “Do you think he would have wanted 
you to do that? Ask him.” 

She leaned over the dead body. 

“Tf you say another word—” Ivan said, 
pointing the gun at her, for he was getting 
nervous and unsettled, “I shall end it all now.” 

She withdrew to the other end of the room 
and Ivan took drink after drink to steady him- 
self. The first minute of the five was over. 
It was both too slow and too fast. And at 
that moment it seemed to Ivan that he was 
about to die in another few minutes; that the 
term he had set for Vera was also the term he 
had set for himself. He looked at the watch. 
The seconds were loud, as if they shrieked, 
“Another second has gone away from your 
life. Another one. Another one. Say your 
prayers. You are going to die.” 
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Ivan could hardly look again at the watch. 
He took another drink. She came nearer to 
him. 

“Here is a drink for you. Drink one. 
Steady yourself.” 

Vera pushed the drink away. 

“T do not need it. I can die. I am not 
afraid. But you, you—” 

“Take it just the same,” Ivan told her. 

She took a sip. 

“You have trapped yourself,” she told Ivan. 
“You have trapped yourself. And now you 
have to kill me whether you want to kill me 
or not; just because you have said to these 
stupid peasants that you are going to kill me. 
See how you tremble. See how you shake. 
Which of us two is more afraid? Ha! Ha!” 

At that moment Mariusha began to sing 
outside. The gypsies began to play. And 
they played the kamarashka again. It sounded 
not as if four were playing, but as if five hun- 
dred had suddenly began to play. They had 
lost patience, the peasants outside, and they 
could wait no longer. And it was Mariusha 
who had started to sing and to play, to make 
them forget what was going on inside. Prob- 
ably some one was beginning to talk and to 
soften them, showing them that they would all 
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commit murder, that it was murder to kill an 
innocent woman to avenge a murder done by 
a fool. Perhaps the kniaz had been talking 
to them. 

But Mariusha, cruel Mariusha, she would 
not let such an occasion pass by. She hated 
Vera. She hated Vera. She hated her 
with a hatred woman seems incapable of. 

And the dance was getting gayer and gayer 
outside. And the song was louder. Sud- 
denly Vera stood up, and raising one of her 
shoulders higher than the other, she began to 
glide in the room to the rhythm of the music 
played outside. Her feet raised from the 
ground, at first a little heavily, but then they 
gained swing, and she began to turn rapidly 
around the table at which he sat. 

What a marvelous creature! And she was 
going to die in another two minutes. In an- 
other two minutes this being, so courageous, 
was going to lie still even as Feodor was ly- 
ing still on the floor. 

“Stop,” Ivan called to her. “Stop your 
dancing.” 

But she only laughed at him, grinned, and 
began to dance with even greater abandon to 
the increased rhythm outside. For the peas- 
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ants, too, were dancing furiously. The kniaz 
was in their midst and they were dancing 
around him, forcing him to dance. 

“Stop,” Ivan called again to Vera, pointing 
the gun at her. 

“What Russian can stop dancing to the 
kamarashkaP What Russian can keep her 
feet still when the kamarashka is being played? 
Why don’t you dance?” she called, leering. 
“T have two more minutes, you say. I want 
to dance them away.” 

And even while she talked she never stopped 
dancing. She danced, and the words she said 
just burned themselves into Ivan. 

“What Russian could stop dancing when 
the kamarashka was played?” she had said. 

And there was her executioner, with a re- 
volver ready in his hand to kill the fellow Rus- 
sian who could not resist dancing the kamar- 
ashka. Two minutes before dying! 

He poured himself another drink, and an- 
other drink. That watch was ticking too 
rapidly. And he looked at her again. She 
was beautiful. She danced so marvelously. 
She had thrown one hand behind her neck and 
was dancing with the greatest abandon. 
Ivan’s hand trembled on the gun. 
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“Kneel down and pray,” hetold her. “You 
have one more minute.” 

“One more minute,” she repeated. “I hope 
they don’t stop playing.” 

And then a thousand thoughts flitted through 
Ivan’s mind. So this was it! ‘This new life 
of which he had heard so much. This new or- 
der of things of which other people had spoken 
and which Ivan had only half believed till 
then, and in which Feodor’s body had inspired 
him to believe more than he wanted. It was 
Russian killing Russian. What mattered it 
whether it was kniaz killing peasant or peas- 
ant killing kniaz? One was as cruel as the 
other, one as vengeful as the other, kniaz 
or peasant. Vera was not only the kniaz’s 
daughter. She was a Russian. She was not 
able to keep her feet still at a Russian dance, 
even a few minutes before she was todie. Her 
heart and soul had answered to the same tune 
as his had answered to many a time. As the 
souls and hearts of the people outside had an- 
swered to the tune Mariusha was playing. As 
millions of other hearts would answer, as mil- 
lions of other feet would rise and dance. They 
were of the same blood, and just because a 
fool had killed Feodor—just because a fool 
had killed Feodor— Another half minute. 
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“Ts my time up?” she asked. “I am getting 
tired,” she said, dancing and coming nearer to 
Ivan. 

He poured a drink for her. “Have a - 
drink,” he asked. 

But she pushed the glass away from her. 
“T don’t need one. You need it. Take it - 
yourself,” she said, holding the glass to his 
mouth. 

There were just a few seconds before the 
five minutes were up, and the music outside 
stopped suddenly, the deep silence was broken 
only by the sobs of anold man. And suddenly 
Ivan heard Mariusha’s voice. 

“Hey, the timeisup. Thetimeisup. Pull 
your trigger.” 

But at that moment Ivan would sooner have 
shot the bullet through Mariusha’s heart than 
through the heart of the Russian woman near 
him. There was another silence after that, 
and then Mariusha’s call, accompanied by the 
feeble voice of a few men outside, came again. 

“The time is up. Pull the trigger, tavarish.” 

Ivan raised the gun and Vera stood up fac- 
ing him, looking him in the eyes. He put it 
to her heart and closed his eyes. He could 
not pull the trigger. He opened his eyes 
again. He half expected to see her leer pro- 
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vokingly. It would have given him an ex- 
cuse to pull the trigger in anger. But she 
looked calmly, pityingly, as if it were Ivan 
who was to die and not her. And then again 
it came to Ivan, she had danced to the kam- 
arashka. She had responded to the same tune 
as he responded, as the whole Russian people 
responded. 

Mariusha’s call came for the third time that 
the time was up. Several fists were beating 
against the door. And a sudden decision 
came to Ivan. Only half knowing what he 
was doing, he pulled the trigger, but with the 
gun pointing to the ceiling. The door was 
burst open. Pell-mell the crowd rushed in. 
He carried Vera, who was half fainting in 
his arms, beating his way through with the 
hand holding the gun and kicking with his 
feet. 

She was lying still in his arms and he could 
hear the peasants yell, “He is going to throw 
her in the river.” 

But Mariusha’s voice rose above that of the ~ 
peasants, and she yelled, “The traitor. He 
has not killed her. The traitor! After him. 
Let’s kill the two of them. After them, 
tavarishes.” 

And she ran after Ivan as he was running 
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as fast as his feet could move toward the gypsy 
wagon to which the horses were still har- 
nessed. He got to the wagon first. He 
whipped the horses. The peasants ran after 
them, waving their arms in the air. Mari- 
usha and her people followed at top speed, 
crying, cursing. 


CHAPTER VII 


NEITHER of them said a word for a long 
time. All Ivan wanted was to put distance 
between them and the castle. He knew that 
the gypsies would lead the band, that there 
would be a double purpose in their chase, 
Mariusha’s revengeful heart, and the fact that 
they had stolen the gypsy horses, which they 
would want to recover at any price. It was 
indeed lucky that Ivan had gone through the 
same region so many times, and knew every 
path, every road, every lane. It was lucky 
indeed that the horses were as fast as they 
were. And Ivan knew that the peasants 
would not allow the gypsies to take any of 
their horses in fear that they might lose their 
horses once the gypsies were upon them. He 
knew that they would be too busy looting the 
kniaz’s palace now that their spirit of re- 
venge had been aroused, that the spirit of loot 
had been stirred. Now Ivan was a traitor, 
an even greater criminal than the man who 
had killed Feodor. For he had betrayed 
them, and betrayed the dead one, and betrayed 
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the whole class to which they imagined they 
belonged. When he stopped the horses an 
hour later he saw clouds of smoke and tongues 
of fire in the distance. And he knew. 

Yet even as he sat beside Vera and felt the 
warmth of her body Ivan knew that they be- 
longed to two different classes. ‘That they 
were still enemies though he had saved her 
life. That the others who were pursuing and 
were ready to kill him were much nearer to 
Ivan than she was. In a general way they 
were all Russians, all people of the same 
blood, all people of the same ancestry. 

At a little village he stopped the horses 
again, for they were exhausted. And several 
peasants approached. When they questioned 
a little too closely Ivan’s origin he bared his 
chest and showed them the sign where the rope 
had bitten into the flesh across it. It satisfied 
them. 

“And who is shee” they asked. 

“My wife,” Ivan answered. 

They must have wondered about that, for 
they shook their heads in an incredulous way. 
Vera was too well dressed to be the wife of a 
man such as Ivan was. Yet they did not 
bother. They shook their heads but did not 
interfere more. 
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They traveled on again. Before nightfall 
they came to another little village. And 
again peasants stopped them, asking the point 
of destination. Where were they driving so 
hurriedly? 

“My wife’s mother lives at Jaroslav and — 
she is very ill. And so she is going to see her 
before she dies.” 

“But Jaroslav is in the hands of the anti-rev- 
olutionists now,” some one said. 

“And whence do you come?” they asked. 

Ivan told them his place of origin. 

“And how is it in your villager” they again 
inquired. 

In a few minutes all his old spirit was 
aroused. He was in the midst of a circle, 
and he outspoke them all. And what he said 
he believed more than ever before. And what 
he said about the landlords and the exploita- 
tion by the kniazes and the government and 
the boyars bit deeper than anything he had 
ever said before. He was speaking even as 
Feodor would have spoken, even as Feodor 
would have liked him to speak. And a hun- 
dred times during his speech he felt like cry- 
ing out: 

“This woman is not my wife. This woman ' 
is the daughter of one who has made you suf- 
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fer for so many ages hunger and cold, who has 
persecuted you and beaten you and killed 
you.” . 

But she had danced the kamarashka. Her 
soul had answered to the same tune his had 
answered to. To kill her would be to kill a 
part of himself. And there she was, part of 
Ivan that he hated and could not destroy, for 
in destroying it he would have destroyed him- 
self. 

“And where are you going?” the peasants 
asked again. 

And when he told them they answered, 
“But that part is in the hands of the Whites: 
Who knows but even at this moment there is 
a traitor in our midst who is going to tell them 
all you have said? ‘They will back you up 
against a wall and shoot you the minute you 
fall into their hands. Russia is full of trai- 
tors.” 

And then they looked at one another search- 
. ingly, each one suspecting the other of being 
a traitor to his own cause. 

“There are traitors everywhere amongst 
us,” another peasant said. “It is a land full 
of traitors.” 

But Ivan maintained that he could find his 
way. It was absolutely necessary that his 
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wife should be at her mother’s side as soon as 
possible. 

“Let God be with you,” one of the peasants 
answered. 

“But why a man should endanger his life 
for a woman is more thanI know. Have you 
not heard in your village that women are now .- 
no longer the subjects of man, that they are 
even as we are? If she wants to go to see her 
mother why don’t you let her go and see her 
alone? Why should you endanger your life 
for her, Tavarish?” 

“Tt is what I have begged him,” Vera now 
interfered. “It is what I have asked him to 
do. Why should he? Perhaps it is as you 
say. ‘And the Whites would seize him and kill 
him, while they would let me pass, for I could 
tell them and prove to them that I was going 
to see my mother, my own people. You are 
right. It is not his mother, but mine. Not 
his people but mine.” 

And she took advantage of the opinion of 
the peasants and pressed further the argu- 
ment, until for Ivan to maintain his original 
attitude and insist that he must accompany 
her to the other side would have betrayed 
them to the peasants. They all took her part 
now. 
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“See, women have become independent. It 
was good of you to bring her so far, but from 
now on let her take her own way. What are 
you afraid of?” the peasants said. “If she 
should not come back in time you will take 
another wife.” 

“Give her time to return, and if she does 
not return in that time, you will take another 
wife,” another man answered. “Let the 
woman go where she wants. Why should 
you put your neck in a noose?P”’ 

Vera spoke even more eloquently. “He 
has been so good tome. You don’t know how 
good he has been to me. And I should hate 
to see him endanger his life just because of a 
caprice of mine. You do not know how good 
he has been to me. It is I who tremble for 
his life, now that you explain the dangers he 
might encounter. You are right, men. All 
I want of him is that he let me have the wagon 
and the horses. He may stay here if he cares, 
or wait for me wherever he wants. And after 
I have seen my mother and all is well I will 
return again, or he may return home.” 

“Tet her go, let her go,” the peasants said. 
“You stay here with us. We need men like 
you in our midst. We need men like you to 
deal with traitors when traitors appear.” 
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Ivan thought rapidly. It was perhaps the 
best way out. On the other side where the 
Whites were, where the people of her own 
kind were still trying to get hold of the land 
and the government, she would be in peace. 
She would be sheltered by them and no longer 
in danger of being caught and destroyed by 
the people we had fled from. And it would 
also be much easier for him to disappear in 
the multitude alone than with her. He had 
encumbered himself. As long as he was with 
her he felt a traitor to his own people and felt 
that he should be judged by them as such. He 
did not know in what manner he could explain, 
should an explanation be necessary, his sav- 
ing her life instead of shooting her to avenge 
Feodor. It would be much easier to be alone. 

“So be it,” Ivan said. “Let her go.” 

He went outside to talk to her. But there 
was not a word he could say. 

“T have heard them call you Ivan,” she told 
him. “Ivan, it is better that we go each our 
own way. Your action has proven to me that 
you are a Russian. I do not ask you to join - 
me and go over to the other side. You be- 
lieve that your side may be able to make the 
Russians happier than they are. I believe 
that you are wrong, just as you possibly be- 
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lieve that I am wrong. But we are brothers. 
We shall kill one another trying to make one 
another happy. I can see that you will be 
fighting on one side, while I shall fight on the 
other side; not for a Russia that has been, 
and not for a Russia as you want it to be, but 
for a Russia between the two. And what you 
have done for me I shall never forget. For 
I shall always feel that what you have done a 
thousand other good Russians would have 
done.” . 

She looked into his eyes as she said the last 
words. And then quickly, without waiting 
for his answer, she threw her arms about him 
and kissed him on both cheeks, even as he 
kissed her on both cheeks in the typical Rus- 
sian fashion. ‘They shook hands again. She 
took the reins of the horses in her hands and 
drove off at a fast clip, while he returned to 
the group of people assembled in the building 
that had once been an inn. 

“Men,” he cried out, “is it possible that 
there is not a single drop of drink amongst 
your” 

“Tt is against the law,” they said. 

“But you cannot see a man’s heart being 
broken like this without trying to strengthen 
him,” he answered. “Is there not a single 
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Russian amongst you whose heart beats like 
the heart of a Russian? Is there not a drop of 
vodka? Come, men, brothers, Russians.” 

He checked himself immediately, for he 
knew that once launched he would have gone 
on talking in the very opposite vein from what 
he had talked only a few minutes before; on 
the futility and the stupidity of their side, 
which had just appeared again clearly to him. 
Why not drink? It was the best thing. It 
was the Russian thing to do. Happiness? 

Bah—nitchevo. 

But they laughed. “How that man is car- 
rying on just because his wife has left him,” 
they laughed. “Young people still love their 
women, revolution or no revolution,” and they 
slapped him on the shoulders. 

And some of the older men spoke good- 
naturedly and said, “Stay with us. And if 
she doesn’t return by the appointed time, you’ ll 
find many a maiden willing to marry such a 
man as you. And it is easy to marry now; 
the easiest thing in the world. When you no 
longer care for a woman it is just as easy to 
get rid of her. And even the women them- 
selves get rid of the men they no longer like. 
Why, you can’t lay your hands on one of 
them. Just try to use a whip on one of them! 
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Just raise your voice against one of them, and 
you'll find out what it means to live in new 
Russia. But you needn’t carry on so just be- 
cause a wife has left you. She is beautiful. 
She is young and has a distinguished air. But 
they will think you are a counter-revolutionist 
to love a wife so!” 

“Are you going to stay with us or are you 
going to go back home, my son?” a man who 
had till now kept quiet asked Ivan. ‘For if 
you are going to stay with us for a little while 
I ask you to be my guest. ” 

His eyes twinkled as he spoke. 

“Tf am going to rest for a while, and since 
you have been the first to ask me, I am only 
too willing to accept your hospitality,” he re- 
plied. 

And he made off with him immediately. 

When Ivan arrived at the man’s hut he dis- 
appeared into an adjoining room for a few 
minutes, and emerged soon, after closing the 
doors and the shutters of the square little win- 
dow, with a bottle of vodka and a piece of 
black bread and a hunk of meat. 

“Tt is against the law,” he said, “but you 
need a drink, friend. What are laws to Rus- 
sians, hein? Nitchevo.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


MARIUSHA’S people, angry and despairing 
because they had lost their horses with which 
Ivan had run away, ran into the palace, where 
they began to repay themselves for their losses. 
What they could not take in their packs and 
upon their shoulders they broke and smashed. 
But they found enough to repay them ten- 
fold for the missing horses. And when the 
pillaging and wreaking instinct was fully 
awakened they no longer knew what they 
Gid?s.. 

Mariusha would not leave the place when 
they finally decided to go. But her people 
were so anxious to get away with all the loot 
that they left her there, fully convinced that 
she was to follow them soon. Then the peas- 
ants began to fumble in the cellars and closets 
and look for more drink, breaking in doors 
and locks, even after the kniaz whom they led 
before them had shown them where every- 
thing was kept. 

It was a long, drunken orgy, which wound 
up early in the morning with the kniaz him- 
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self as drunk as the rest of them, for he had 
somehow succeeded in getting back into their 
graces, as a Russian. They were now com- 
plaining together of all that had happened 
and all that was going to happen. The peas- 
ants forgot all the insults and injuries that they 
had heaped upon their lord, forgetting even 
that they had intended to kill him. They « 
were hugging him and calling him tavarish. 
Yes, they were going to make him the staroste 
of the village, that he should lead them 
straight and interpret for them the new law. 
In the morning they were going to run after 
his daughter and the traitor who had saved 
her instead of killing her, and the kniaz should 
judge them. 

But in the morning two people had taken 
hold of the befuddled mob, Mariusha and 
that man who had first denounced the 
kniaz for having whipped his father to death. 
They had somehow kept more sober than the 
rest. Mariusha had probably kept sober al- 
together, for the rage that was within her was 
much greater than the excitement she could 
have gotten out of the bottle. It was burning 
hot. No amount of drink could have ex- 
tinguished her anger. And anyway she never 
was known to drink or to enjoy drink. It 
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had always had to be forced upon her. She 
had enough fire within her. She did not need 
it. 

But what a different Mariusha she was 
from the one Ivan had seen when he first lusted 
after her! She was no longer a little girl 
whose bare legs and bare arms and half bare 
bosom tempted men on the road. She was a 
grown-up woman, a furious woman, a re- 
vengeful woman, a purposeful woman. She 
had grown to all that ina few weeks. She had 
heard enough of Feodor’s speeches to have a 
patter with which to command the attention 
of the peasants. They looked upon her as 
some miraculous being, forgetting altogether 
her origin, forgetting even that she had been 
with me, forgetting even that she was a cursed 
gypsy woman in whom nobody ever had much 
confidence. No man could have grown so 
fast as that girl had grown. Woman awak- 
ens from a long sleep when her passions are 
aroused. It is as if a hundred doors were 
suddenly torn open by one key. 

And there was this Stephan, this man she 
had inveigled with her,—an ugly, cruel, stupid 
brute who was ready to do her bidding. She 
twisted him around her little finger any way 
she chose. She had made a slave of him in 
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a few hours. She told him who and what he 
was. He was going to be ruling Russia. 
She would make him the ruler of Russia. 
The two of them took complete command of 
the situation. They talked from the steps of 
the palace. They talked from upturned ta- 
bles. They talked from the rears of carts. 
Meanwhile the peasants felt very much in 
plenty, finding more and more drink and more 
and more food in the cellars of the palace, 
saturating themselves, drinking themselves to 
fury, whipped into obedience by these two 
adventurers, the only ones who had kept their 
heads and knew what they were doing. 
Before the evening the peasants had 
dragged out all the things of the palace, emp- 
tied them in the middle of the yard and ap- 
plied the torch to them; not before they had 
ripped and broken and smashed with their 
axes everything that was brought out. 
Meanwhile Feodor’s body was still lying 
where it had fallen; forgotten, trampled upon, 
knocked this way and that. It was only the 
following morning that Mariusha, to think of 
something new, to keep the peasants in excite- 
ment, thought of what to do with the dead 
body. 
They dragged it out and carried the dead 
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one with great pomp through the roads and 
streets of several villages, carrying banners 
and flags on which they inscribed how Feo- 
dor had died, a martyr to the cause of the 
peasants, killed by the aristocracy. By order 
of Stephan they had tied the kniaz’s hands 
with ropes behind his back, and compelled 
him to walk behind the cart which carried 
Feodor’s body. Stephan and Mariusha were 
talking at every corner to the peasants who 
came up to inquire who the man was, when- 
ever the funeral cart stood still. 

People, idle as they were, deserted their 
hearths and their houses and followed the 
funeral cart. Ina few hours the cortege was 
miles long, those at the end never knowing 
where the ones at the beginning were, wind- 
ing in and out and stopping at crossroads be- 
fore the wooden images of Christ and the Vir- 
gin. 

They walked behind the dead body the 
whole day, and returned only late in the eve- 
ning to their own village, where they buried 
Feodor in great haste in a shallow grave, for 
they were all too tired from so much walking 
and all still under the influence of drink. 
They only remembered what it was all about 
when they returned to the kniaz’s yard in front 
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of the former palace. In their stupid haste 
and carelessness they forgot to put up over 
Feodor’s grave a sign, a cross, or anything 
which should mark Feodor’s grave for those 
who wanted to know where he lay. 

And now they began to talk about distribu- 
tion, of how to distribute whatever had re- 
mained in the cellars, and the silver and the 
gold loot. But Stephan, in agreement with 
Mariusha, declared that they first had to dis- 
pose of the kniaz. And Kniaz Nikita, so tor- 
tured and so tired, so humbled, assented to 
that. He did not care what was happening, 
but life as it was was almost unendurable to 
him. He begged them asa brother, as a Rus- 
sian, crying before them as if he was plead- 
ing for somebody else, that they should make 
an end of his miseries. He had been spat 
upon. He had been beaten. They had torn 
the clothes off his back. 

But the peasants were slow in deciding, in 
spite of Stephan’s urging them to do away with 
him. There was not a hand willing to take the 
death of the kniaz upon itself. Some, now, be- 
cause they had again some sort of pity for him, 
and others because they were afraid of what 
might happen if the people of his kind should 
return to power. One never knew what could 
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happen in Russia. And they knew that thou- 
sands of the most cruel deaths would not be 
enough to pay for the one life taken. 

They were slow in deciding, and they tem- 
porized. The kniaz could not run away, the 
way they watched him, they argued. And 
since he could not run away, why not wait 
until they had decided amongst themselves 
and found out the best means? 

Yet Stephan and Mariusha insisted. They 
improvised some sort of a tribunal in the big 
hall where they had banqueted only a few 
days before. And there, with Stephan and 
Mariusha acting as prosecuting attorneys, 
they judged the man not only for the sins he 
himself had committed, but for the sins his 
father and grandfather and many generations 
before him; and even for Ivan’s own “treach- 
ery,” as they called it, and his daughter’s run- 
ning away. 

Even while they sat in so-called judgment 
they gorged themselves with drink, the bottles 
passing from one to the other. The kniaz 
sat and listened to all they said with bowed 
head. ‘Too tired to understand what was hap- 
pening, too anxious to have it all come to an 
end, too miserable to want to oppose them or 
to discuss with them, and yet too proyd to 
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ask for mercy from a horde of drunken peo- 
ple. He felt the pride of martyrs. His suf- 
fering had gone beyond physical pain. His 
body was numb. 

Of course what they all said was right. The 
kniaz’s father before him, and he himself, 
had been very cruel to the people. But was 
it right that they should judge one man for 
the sins of his father and his grandfather? 
Then Stephan, together with Mariusha, with- 
out many preambles, pronounced him “guilty 
and in the same breath condemned him to 
death. And before anybody had turned 
around to know what had happened the exe- 
cution had been carried out by Stephan’s own 
hand. And after that the palace itself went 
up in flames, while Mariusha sang and danced 
to the drunken people. 

The news of what had happened to the 
kniaz spread rapidly to the adjoining villages, 
and the example of it was so infectious that 
many other villages who had temporized with 
their former oppressors and landlords now 
took dire vengeance upon them. Stephan 
and Mariusha, after they had done their work 
in that village, became sort of traveling prose- 
cutors, being called everywhere. With the 
rage “of a bloodthirsty monster, Stephan left 
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in his path corpses and ashes, acting as prose- 
cuting attorney, as judge, and as executioner 
almost in every instance, with Mariusha get- 
ting wilder and wilder, and yet inquiring 
everywhere whether Ivan and Vera had not 
been seen. She traveled now along with 
Stephan as his wife. She had adorned her- | 
self with silks, and had her pockets stuffed 
with many jewels that she had looted here and 
there, and which she did not dare hang about 
her person. She dominated Stephan com- 
pletely, for whenever his heart weakened or 
whenever his argument slackened, she sup- 
plied whatever was necessary, repeating one 
of the speeches of Ivan or of Feodor, and 
adding to it all the brutality, all the gross stu- 
pidity and cruelty which she knew would be 
effective with the people she talked to. Their 
salvation was in murder, in brutality, in de- 
struction. 


CHAPTER IX 


MEANWHILE some order began to be es- 
tablished in the land. Like a hand extending 
itself from a great distance, it stretched itself 
slowly and covered and remained just long 
enough to put some order into the things. 
When all the drink had been lapped up and 
there was none other to be gotten, people be- 
gan to feel that they could not live eternally 
on the loot near at hand. ‘They suddenly dis- 
covered that though they had divided the land 
amongst themselves they had neither oxen 
nor horses to cultivate it with; and above all; 
that they did not have seed enough to cover 
one-tenth of the land that they possessed. And 
when the cry for seeds and working tools and 
oxen went up, the souls calmed down. They 
needed food for the land. Russia could not 
_ live on internal loot. Mouths could not be 
fed with words from orators. 

But both Mariusha and Stephan had by this 
time won for themselves a considerable part 
in some branch of the government. They 
were valuable people. When nothing else 
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could be done to keep the peasants in hand 
traitors could always be discovered and gotten 
rid of. And Mariusha and Stephan were 
both dramatic and romantic enough to dis- 
tract and take away the mind of the people 
from what it had been dwelling upon. 

And everywhere, going from village to vil- 
lage with Stephan, Mariusha was inquiring 
about Ivan’s whereabouts, and about that of 
Vera; for she was absolutely certain that the 
two should be found together. The whole 
government was soon set upon the two, as if 
its life and existence depended upon their dis- 
covery. And Ivan, together with Feodor, 
had started all this. 

After Ivan had implanted himself rather 
securely in the village of Mielnitz he thought 
it was much better policy to remain where he 
was instead of traveling around and being 
questioned by every one on the road. The 
tcheka was searching for him and Vera. 
There was no good in being anywhere as a 
stranger. He had neither passport nor pa- 
pers, and was much more willing to stay 
among the strangers he was with than con- 
tinue on the road. They sympathized with 
him because they had seen his “wife” go to 
see her parents, and believed everything he 
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told them, including the tale that he was anx- 
iously awaiting her return. 

Meanwhile winter descended upon the land. 
The snow buried deep all the roads and huts, 
and most people closed themselves in within 
their habitations like bears going into winter 
quarters. Ivan remained to live with the old 
man who had first befriended him, who had 
given him that glass of vodka. 

The long speeches were forgotten as soon 
as the snow had settled down. ‘There was the 
same old hunger awaiting the people as in 
the times of the Czar. The words peasants 
and commissars had spoken had been empty 
wind which had not filled the provision bags, 
which people in Russia should lay up for the 
long winter months. There was hope that 
the government would come to help. But 
from where and how? The word “govern- 
ment” seemed to be an all-potent word for the 
peasants. It was their government! Why 
should it not come to fill their mouths, cover 
their backs, and heat their stoves? As if the 
- government could order wheat and barley 
and corn to grow in the air above the clouds— 
wheat and barley and corn that had never 
been sown, never been harvested, and never 
threshed. 
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So they began to mutter against the soviet 
government. Why! They said it was in no 
way different from the former government. 
Why had they been talking so loud? It was 
an even worse government, for the other gov- 
ernment, when they had raised a large enough 
cry, had occasionally sent down a few bags 


of corn. And now as the winter advanced .. 


they were not so sure that this government 
would be able to send them enough for seeds 
in the spring. And there was not a single 
grain of corn or wheat or barley to be had 
anywhere. 

The peasants slaughtered their oxen and 
their cows, which would have died anyhow, 
for there was no feed for them. 

It was the first long hunger Ivan had ever 
suffered. ‘And many a time the people he 
lived with, and other people gathering to- 
gether in the village hall, looked to him that 
he should help. He was afraid lest they tear 
him to pieces, like cannibals, seeing how hun- 
gry they were. 

“Why don’t you, Ivan, go and talk to the 
government? You can talk in a way we can- 
not. Go and tell them that we are all dying 
here. You spoke for the government. You 
are like one of theirs.” 
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But they only spoke that way. They knew 
that there was no possible way by which he 
could, during those terrible storms, reach the 
seat of government. And he knew that even 
if he could get there he was in no way certain 
he could get them what they desired. Ivan 
thought of setting out on foot against all odds, 
but he hesitated against the prospect of dying 
on the way of hunger, of fatigue, or being 
eaten up by the wolves which prowled about 
in broad daylight in the middle of villages. 

Then one day he saw Mariusha’s gypsy 
tribe again. There they were, all, minus 
Mariusha, with well-fed horses. And they all 
looked well fed and well taken care of. They 
came in their sleighs, dropping in at what had 
formerly been the inn, and which was now 
the town’s meeting place, and cried and 
begged and whined that they should be al- 
lowed to stay there for a few days. They 
begged food and drink while Ivan could see 
that their horses had been well fed by the 
smoothness and the luster of their coats. 

He kept at a distance from the gypsies. 
He did not want to be recognized. He scented 
something was up, that they were looking for 
him. He expected them to tell the tale of 
how their daughter had been stolen. But 
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they never said a word on the subject. Ivan’s 
face was bearded now, and he kept his shapka 
well over his eyes, and to make the deception 
more complete limped on the right foot, and 
raised one shoulder higher than the other 
- whenever he felt eyes resting upon him. 

A day later Ivan heard them inquire very 
carefully and deftly whether a young gypsy 
woman, so and so, and they described her 
minutely, had been seen in the neighborhood. 
And then he knew that they had probably left 
their “pateran” on the road for Mariusha to 
follow them; and he knew that if she did feel 
inclined to do so, she could find out their 
whereabouts with ease and join them. 

“Tt is a great pity,” Ivan’s host said to him 
when they returned home that night, “to see 
these poor travelers starving on the road. It 
isagreat pity. Itisasin that good Christians 


should not be able to feed them and take care ~ 


of them until they should be able to go fur- 
ther.” 

“There will be food in your hut to-night, but 
not for them,” Ivan answered. 

“From where? There is not a handful 
of anything in my house. And eating frozen 
meat of starved oxen without salt and with- 
out anything else has made me so sick I cannot 
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think of food without a revulsion in my stom- 
ach. Oh, how I wish I had something else 
but dried meat!” he cried. ‘But from where 
.and howe From where will you get food 
for us?” the old man questioned, thinking Ivan 
had gone insane suddenly. 

Ivan smiled to himself, for he knew what 
he knew. Hehad learned from his former so- 
journ with the gypsies how they kept their 
food hidden in a double bottom of their cart; 
and how they kept everything precious hid- 
den there. That night he left the old man in 
front of his door and went stealthily to the 
town house. Tunneling his way under the 
snow from quite a distance from where the 
sleigh had been left under a shed, Ivan bur- 
rowed until he was underneath it, and filled 
a bag with most precious and nourishing food, 
which he dragged back to his hut. He left, 
however, half of the food secreted outside, 
and after they had eaten their fill, he made 
sure that some of it remained for the days to 
come. Ivan slipped outside, threw the rest 
of the provisions upon his shoulder and re- 
turned to the sled. Before anybody knew 
what had happened he had again made away 
_ with the sleigh and the horses the gypsies had 
left outside, while they rested and cried star- 
vation within the town hall. 


CHAPTER X 


AFTER Ivan left Vera with the reins in her 
hand, driving the horses, she drove first 
straight on before her in the direction the peo- 
ple had indicated to her. ‘There was a long 
stretch of miles and miles, a sort of no man’s 
land over which neither the bolsheviki nor the 
White forces ruled. And the peasants of this 
part of the country, obeying no rule and obey- 
ing both rules, scarcely dared to put their 
heads out of their huts. They had been 
raided and expropriated, which meant that 
their food and all provisions whatever had 
been taken away, first by the Red soldiers in 
a friendly way, and then by the White forces, 
who accused them that they had willingly 
given food to the enemy forces. They had 
been raided and despoiled and robbed in a 
friendly and in an unfriendly way by the 
Whites and the Bolsheviki. And such things 
happened several times to these people until 
they were left with nothing but the bones of 
their bodies and the skin over them, gaunt, 
parched, their eyes dry and glassy, of the 
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same color as the skin. It seemed as if even 
their finger nails were soon to be taken away, 
for these were the only things left to them 
with which they could scratch the earth should 
the time come when they should again plow 
and plant. 

And when next spring did come, it was a 
great pity to see them look out into the fields, 
broad and rolling land that had at other times 
produced wheat, lying idle, getting hard just 
because of the lack of plows and beasts and 
seed. What had been forests once were all 
denuded. The trees were standing up, sickly, 
with only a little foliage on the top branches. 
Both beast and man had pulled off the bark 
for food. 

And so Vera rode on through this desolate 
field that had been laid waste by people of her 
side and of the other side, laid waste by the 
long war that had preceded the revolution, 
in which so many of her people had been 
slaughtered. And suddenly as she was driv- 
ing on, from behind a clump of trees a group 
of men, armed to the teeth, jumped out and 
stopped her horses. 

“From where do you come and where are 
you going?” they called to her, holding the 
heads of the horses. 
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And when she had told them who she was, 
for she knew now that she was amongst people 
_of her own side, they smiled with incredulity. 
They could not believe that Kniaz Nikita’s 
daughter could be dressed as she was. They 
looked at one another understandingly, and 
one of them asked her again whether she was 
certain that she was who she said she was. For 
if she were not, he assured her that nothing but 
flaying her alive would satisfy Dmitri Ivanof. 

Vera shuddered at the mention of the name. 
For it was Dmitri Ivanof to whom she had 
been engaged. And it was Dmitri Ivanof 
who had pulled the fatal trigger that had laid 
Feodor low to the ground. She had never 
been able to understand how he had brought 
himself to do that. He was a nice, quiet, 
young man who had been educated abroad, 
from whom everything Russian seemed to 
have been educated out. He never even spoke 
Russian, using French instead, as most Rus- 
sian aristocrats were in the habit of doing. 
She had not been able to understand how he, 
so quiet and so sentimental, who played the 
piano so beautifully and sang with such a me- 
lodious voice, who looked so feminine in spite 
of his long silken blond mustache and dark 
blue eyes, how he could have brought himself 
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to pull the trigger that killed a man. Of 
course he had done it in the heat of anger, and 
not from any inner conviction or deliberation 
that such a thing had to be done for some 
higher spiritual or patriotic reason. 

“Dmitri Ivanof is here?” she asked of the 
man who had spoken to her. ‘Dmitri Ivan- 
of? Lead me straight to him.” 

The men jumped in the cart and one of 
them relieved her of the reins. He conversed 
with her onthe way. He meant to be friendly 
and chat with her, apparently, but in reality 
it was to ask her a thousand questions the an- 
swers of which he would furnish his supe- 
riors. And she knew from the questions he 
asked that he was no peasant but some mest- 
chanin, some petty bourgeois, probably the son 
of a merchant, who had gone to school, a uni- 
versity man, most probably, in spite of his en- 
deavor to talk the Russian of peasants. 

They drove on for several hours, through 
tortuous roads and through paths in the for- 
est before they arrived at a sheltered valley in 
which an army had been bivouacked, camp- 
ing. 

Sentinels had stopped them all along the 
way several times and they had had to iden- 
tify themselves to them. And every time the 
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man sitting near her had pronounced the name 
of Dmitri Ivanof, “This lady wants to see 
Dmitri Ivanof,” the men would step aside for 
them, respect and terror in their eyes as they 
heard the name of Dmitri Ivanof repeated. 

Soon after they arrived in the valley the 
men with her asked her to step down. The 
horse and wagon were led away. ‘Two of the 
men placed themselves in front of her, three 
in the back, with bayonets fixed to their guns, 
and they led her on between huts and tents 
until they arrived at what had formerly been 
a large house but which had been partly de- 
stroyed. Meanwhile the other soldiers had 
assembled and walked next to the capturers of 
Vera at a distance, wondering what was going 
tohappen. The White army was bivouacked 
in a destroyed village of large size. 

A sergeant came out and asked the soldiers, 
after the usual military salute, where they had 
found this lady. 

“She says,” the leader of them explained, 
“that she is the daughter of Kniaz Nikita and 
that she wants to see Kniaz Dmitri Ivanof.” 

‘“‘FHlave you searched herr” was the question 
asked by the sergeant. 

And at their answer that they had not he 
grew furious at such negligence, and pro- 
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ceeded to search her himself by feeling her 
body all over and wondering even after that 
operation was through whether he should not 
investigate further. ‘Then he spoke in an im- 
personal way, without even looking at Vera. 

“She may be Kniaz Nikita’s daughter after 
all. How amItoknowr But duty is duty, 
and you should have searched her before 
bringing her here. You shall be punished 
for that.” 

And then talking to Vera he said, “‘One day 
something terrible happened because we had 
not searched a prisoner. So you will pardon 
me if you are Kniaz Nikita’s daughter.” 

Vera shrugged her shoulders. 

“But where is Dmitri Ivanof?” she asked. 

The soldiers looked at her questioningly 
and wondered whether they should listen to 
the strange woman and disturb the great man. 

While all this was going on more idle sol- 
diers assembled around Vera, until there were 
hundreds loitering, leaning against one an- 
other, pointing at her. The sergeant disap- 
peared for a few moments, a bugle was blown, 
and presently Dmitri Ivanof jumped down 
from a horse in the midst of the crowd. 

“Vera!” he cried out. 

And when the soldiers had seen that he had 
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really recognized her, that she was who she 
said she was, they scattered and disappeared, 
none of them wanting to be recognized as the 
one who had so undignifiedly treated her. 
How much like old Russia, Vera could not 
help thinking. 

But she had another look at Dmitri. He 
was a Dmitri she had not known before. 
There was something harsh and cruel about 
his mouth and his eyes. There was something 
terrible about him. It frightened her to think 
he was spoken of with such great fear by the 
soldiers who scampered away at his approach. 

“Flow did you get here?” he finally asked. 

“That is a long story,” she answered. 

And she felt all at once far more restraint 
with him than she had felt with the soldiers 
who had captured her. 

“YT suppose you know,” he said, after they 
had gotten into the house, “that we have 
avenged the death of your father.” 

‘Avenged the death of my father! Avenged 
the death of my father!” she cried out. 
“When? Howe” 

“A hundred people have paid with their 
lives for his death. And we have razed the 
village to the ground.” 

She was dumbfounded to hear the news. 
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“How could your” Vera cried. “How 
could you do thate” 

“Tt was to avenge the kniaz, and also to 
set an example,” he answered. 

“But how have you come to rule all these 
people? I did not know that you had even 
been in the army.” 

- She broke down and wept bitterly, for she 
had not even known that her father had been 
killed. In reality one of the motives she had 
had in running towards the White forces was 
to ask them to go and help her father and res- 
cue him. And now that she found that his 
death had already been avenged, she felt bit- 
ter towards the avengers. 


CHAPTER XI 


DMITRI was a suave, soft, feminine, piano- 
playing, foreign-educated, young man whom 
Vera had never thought capable of killing 
even a fly. There are many like Dmitri in 
Russia. Their fathers and grandfathers had 
married foreign women. And many have in- 
herited all the superficial qualities of their 
mothers, by whom they were pampered and 
educated. But they have also inherited all 
the barbarism of the old ancestors of their 
fathers, all the savagery of the Tartar and 
Cossack blood. And Russians are able to dis- 
play themselves in both colors. And the 
worst of all their traits always comes to the 
surface. 

While in peace time, abroad, or among cul- 
tured people, they are refined gentlemen, with | 
most artistic tendencies. At lovemaking they 
are ready with lute and song. In music 
they love only the finest, the tenderest. But 
when they are drunk, or when their blood is 


otherwise stirred, all the savagery of their an- 
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cestors comes to the fore, with even greater 
intensity than if they were pure-blooded Tar- 
tars. And then their cruelty knows no bounds. 
Tigers, hyenas, serpents, a mixture of the 
three, that is what such Russians are. The 
Russian nobility is the mongrel of all races. 

It was this mongrel blood that had first 
spoken when Dmitri had pulled the trigger 
that killed Feodor. It did not matter to him 
that he endangered the others, his own fiancée, 
her father. He shot. He killed. Nothing 
mattered. Nitchevo. And it was this sav- 
agery and intensity which helped him ride 
through a thousand dangers until he had met 
with the White forces which he joined. Dmi- 
tri was striving to reinstate the old Russian 
aristocracy on the shoulders of the Russian 
people. 

There were many of his comrades, school 
and university comrades, who were high of- 
ficers in that army. Too young to go to the 
war, he had been kept at home, but he was a 
soldier, Dmitri. He had been destined for 
the army by his parents. 

Within a short time he became the active 
military prosecutor; the judge of spies and 
people from whom they wanted information 
as to the movements of the Red army, or of 
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people whose sympathies they suspected. 
There was a terror, a White terror, instituted 
to oppose the Red terror then working in the 
land. ‘The first thing that was installed when 
a town was captured by the White army was 
a tribunal. Dmitri became the head of that 
so-called military justice. His name became - 
one of the most feared names in the country; 
people trembled when it was mentioned. He 
used his mind to invent horrible tortures in 
order to extract information and admissions 
from people. There was neither quarter nor 
pity in the hands that played the piano so 
delicately. The hands that plucked the 
strings of the guitar with such gusto were also 
the hands that strangled many a man, the 
hands that stabbed and tortured many a 
woman, in the interests of “his” people, or in 
the stupid lust that had been aroused within 
him, It was partly the terror which he had 
created that had made it possible for the 
White army to advance as far as it had, men- 
acing so strongly the rule of the Reds. For 
a while it seemed it was only a question of time 
before the Whites, helped as they were clan- 
destinely by foreign powers, would again seize 
the reins of the country and rule Russia. It 
was terror and cruelty, and not feat of arms 
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that won for them many a victory over the 
Reds. 


* * * * a 


‘And Dmitri sat down near Vera to explain 
the White army. To explain not his cruelty 
but to explain how they were soon to recon- 
quer Russia again, to take it away from the 
rabble and the foreigners who had taken pos- 
session of it. 

‘And even as he spoke Vera felt that it was 
not love of the people that made him speak 
so eloquently, but only the reéstablishment of 
the old rulership. There was no question in 
his mind as to whether the White forces or the 
Bolshevik forces were the better ones suited 
to rule Russia for the better existence of the 
Russian people. It was just the despoiler’s 
instinct that drove him on, that drove all of 
them on. 

She saw things in a different light. She 
was not certain that the Reds were right. She 
was not certain thatthe Whites were right. 
Yet ... she belonged socially to the Whites. 

But above all these considerations was the 
anguish for the death of her father. She 
partly accused Dmitri for having been guilty 
of his death, and partly accused herself for 
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having permitted Ivan to run away with her 
and leave the old man behind. 

And yet all this had to be forgotten. There 
was no remedy for it. What had been done 
had been done. And she knew that from then 
on she would have to cope with Dmitri, who 
would insist on marrying her. She loathed 
him now. She smelled the moist, fetid odor 
of the blood of his victims about him. Even 
before she had known the cruelties he had 
committed she could read this in his eyes. His 
delicate white hands seemed to her to be 
clammy with the blood of people whom he 
had murdered or had had murdered. 

A hundred people of her own village had 
paid with their lives for the death of her 
father. He had spoken of their death with- 
out a tremor. She wondered who was mur- 
dered. She knew almost every one of the 
village. Could it have been George or Niko- 
lai? Anton or Leo? Vladimir or Gregory? 
These were people she had met every day. 
People to whom she had talked. Whose chil- 
dren she knew. Whose wives she knew. Peo- 
ple she had consoled when they were bereaved 
of dear ones. People whom she had nursed 
through illnesses. People to whom she had 
brought bread in days of famine. And they 
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had been killed to no purpose. ‘And the huts 
in which these people had lived had been de- 
stroyed, razed to the ground. Dmitri had 
told her the story. 

And as he told her the story he gloried in 
it. As if the shooting of these poor people 
compensated for the blood of her father! He, 
Dmitri, who had pulled the trigger to kill 
that man, the man who could not have been 
but a gentle soul from the way he spoke—that 
Feodor, that stranger. 

ae Cr ee ae 

Dmitri watched her as she sat quietly and 
- nused, and he noticed how she withdrew every 
time he attempted to come nearer to her. He 
had meanwhile given orders that temporary 
lodging be prepared for her until he could 
find suitable quarters. They were an army, 
he told her, and there were few ladies about 
except a certain kind of women who still 
trailed after regiments. 

After he had whispered to one of the men, 
food was served on expensive trays. 

“You must eat now, Vera. You must be 
very hungry,” he told her, and then sat down 
by her side. 

She was hungry, and so she ate while he 
talked on and on. 
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“But now,” she said, when she had finished 
the last morsel, “what are you going to do 
now?” 

“Within two weeks we shall have taken 
‘possession of Moscow. We shall rule Rus- 
sia again. ‘Two weeks later five or six thou- 
sand men will swing from five or six thousand 
gibbets from one end of Russia to the other, 
to teach a lesson to those who might attempt 
another coup like the one that deposed our 
Czar. Five or six thousand will swing from 
gibbets, and they will hang there for a month 
so that every one should see and learn the les- 
son. ‘There are many other things, Vera, that 
we shall do. There won’t be a Jew left alive 
in Russia. We shall flay them before we 
drown them like rats in the rivers.” 

“And what after?” Vera asked, more and 
more horrified. 

“After,” and his face beamed and smiled. 
“Why after it will be as before,’ and he edged 
closer to her. “I shall marry you, Vera.” 

And he began making love as tenderly as 
any refined gentleman. He recited poetry. 
His eyes covered themselves with a moist film. 
His voice was soft and musical. And he 
spoke French again. 

Vera held him off with her eyes. When he 
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left her a while later, because he was called 
away, she shuddered at the thought that if not 
for the things that had happened she would 
have married him and borne children from 
him, without even a glimpse into his real soul. 

She had seen cruelties before in her life, 
when muzhik peasants had beaten their 
women pitilessly. She had seen cruelties, 
when her father, or some other one of his 
entourage, would beat a muzhik because he 
had turned up drunk to work or had stolen 
something. 

These were uncouth people, and their cru- 
elties were frequently inflictions of pain to 
correct an imaginary wrong or a real wrong, 
or because of fury. But this elegant and ef- 
feminate Dmitri Ivanof was so refined, he 
would think of entirely different cruelties. 
She imagined him sitting down alone and in- 
venting cruelties, refined punishments or tor- 
tures, planning and scheming how to make the 
torture last longer and be more terrible, de- 
veloping a technique of torture, in keeping 
with his degree of intelligence. She remem- 
bered now how he had frequently told her he 
did not love folk songs because they were much 
too simple. They had had many dissentions 
on this subject. He loved intricate and dif_i- 
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cult music: Wagner and Debussy, Ravel and 
Strauss. His cruelties and tortures were prob- 
ably as refined as the music he loved. He 
would forget in the development of the tech- 
nique of these cruelties even the aim at which 
they were pointed. More like a spider than 
a human being he stretched out his invisible 
net in the light of the sun to catch the unwary, 
the innocents. 

She had not mused long when he returned 
to sit down near her. 

“T have given orders to place you comfort- 
ably,” he informed her. 

He edged and hovered about her, trying to 
make her feel at ease, covering her with a 
thousand little niceties and attentions. Be- 
fore long he accompanied her to a tent not 
far from his, very comfortably furnished with 
things that had been pilfered from residences 
of the wealthy. Though she was very tired, 
she could not fall asleep. She passed a white 
night. The outside noises frightened her; 
making her jump up in her cot, sitting up 
_ ready to meet any emergency. 

Early the following morning there was 

much hubbub and noise in the camp. It was 
* only then that she realized how enormous the 
camp was. Several women came to be intro- 
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duced to her. And from them she learned 
that there were hundreds of them, wives and 
sisters and daughters of the men who had fled 
before the onrush of the revolution and who 
had banded together now under the leader- 
ship of a group of men. Dmitri Ivanof was - 


one of the heads. They had high hopes of — 


soon taking over the power from the bolshe- 
viki and putting themselves at the head of a 
new government, the Denikin forces. 

And these people were also divided, the 
women especially, in two groups. There 
were those who urged moderation when they 
should come into power. ‘The peasants were 
no longer to be treated as slaves and beasts of 
burden. The day of absolute despotism which 
had ruled Russia was gone, they argued. 
More democracy had to be ushered in to make 
of Russia a country like other civilized coun- 
tries. 

And there was another group who urged 
the very contrary. It was because there had 
been too much liberalism in Russia in late 
years, they argued, that what had happened 
had happened. Should they come into power 
again the liberalism would be wiped out; all 
the liberties that the peasants enjoyed would 
be taken away from them. Russia needed an- 
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other Peter the Great, or an Ivan Grosnik, a 
ruler of whom all the peasantry should be 
afraid and tremble. Only such a ruler could 
keep Holy Russia intact. 

And when Vera argued for even more de- 
mocracy than the first group had argued, they 
all turned against her. Had she been scared 
just because a few peasants had risen against 
the aristocracy? Just because a few stupid 
beasts of burden had brayed louder than they 
had brayed before? Why, the whole world 
was with them, the aristocrats of Russia, and 
was willing to help them establish the ab- 
solute government that they had had before. 

If she cared to know more details about 
that, let her ask Dmitri Ivanof. He knew. 
There was no other way of putting down the 
revolution than by drowning it in blood. In 
another few days, when their army would be 
ready, they were to push forward and conquer 
village after village, hamlet after hamlet, 
town after town, until they had reconquered 
the seat of government. Arms were being 
sent to their help. Ammunition was ar- 
riving from everywhere. Food, stores, uni- 
forms, weapons, artillery, all were on the 
way. France had to come to their help 
because the old government owed France 
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so much money, which the new govern- 
ment had absolutely refused to pay. Eng- 
land knew that if the new government re- 
mained for any length of time, all that they 
had invested in Russia would be lost. And 
it had been a wise policy, owing these coun- 
tries money; a wiser policy even than making 
treaties with them. ‘There was no wiser pol- 
icy than owing to strong governments money. 
One was sure that in time of need they would 
come to help in order to get back what was 
owed them. ‘There was an army in the north. 
Kolchak, the Czechs, the former prisoners 
beating their way from Siberia were with 
them. Victory could not help being on their 
side. 


CHAPTER XII 


DURING the next few days Dmitri Ivanof 
showed himself very seldom to Vera. She 
had just fleeting glimpses of him as he rode 
past her tent and inquired about her health 
and comfort.’ But she knew from the little 
conversation she had with him that the other 
women had imparted to him her views, her 
attitude. He made only slight allusions to 
them, but it was to make her understand that 
he knew what she thought. 

A sudden realization that she was more a 
prisoner than a guest dawned upon her. She 
felt herself watched by both the men and the 
women who circled around her. She felt 
herself spied upon. And the women no 
longer talked to her freely about their own 
thoughts, but let her talk, to draw her out. 
‘And she knew that everything she said was 
being memorized and discussed and analyzed. 

And one of the women plied her several 
times with questions as to the details of her 
escape. How had it happened? And how 


did the man look who had saved her? And 
126 , 
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what was it that made him save her? they 
inquired. And then they wanted to know ex- 
actly the route she had taken and where they 
had stopped together. And where did she 
think the man was now? Did she think that 
he had gone further up north to join the bol- 
shevikir Or did she think that he had re- 
mained in the same village with the people? 
She refused to tell them the exact route for 
fear of betraying Ivan to them. He was on 
the other side, true, but he had saved her life. 

‘And one of them, a German wife of a Rus- 
sian high officer, put a warm arm around her 
waist, drawing her to her, and asking in an in- 
tense voice, “But, dearest, I am sure you must 
have fallen in love with him, seeing that he 
was such a hero. And it is not impossible 
that you have made a rendezvous with him, 
in case you should ever want to see him again. 
Where, where will you meet hime Oh, what 
a man he must be!” 

Vera looked at her with disgust. She was 
certain the woman had been sent to her by 
Dmitri Ivanof, who wanted to know why she 
had not received him with greater enthusiasm, 
why she had not been readier in her accept- 
ance of him. 

Meanwhile the activity in the camp in- 
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creased. Ammunition and artillery and 
stores of food and clothing arrived from some- 
where. Soldiers were being drilled daily. 
Cossacks arrived from everywhere on their 
horses, and were getting back into the old 
battle spirit. Clarions sounded, battalions 
were formed. Officers in foreign uniforms 
were drilling the men who manipulated ma- 
chine guns and heavier artillery. It had at 
first seemed to Vera to be only a small camp 
composed of a few thousand people. But 
she soon realized that the camp was much 
bigger than she at first thought it was, and it 
augmented daily. 

Dmitri Ivanof came to see her. He had 
been riding together with a small group of 
higher ranked officers. 

“T am going away for a few days,” he said 
to her. “But you shall be taken care of as 
well as if I were here. And if God will be 
good to us, one of the first things we shall do 
will be to rebuild your ancestral palace that 
has been razed, and make it an even more 
beautiful place than it was. And remember 
that.” 

He was gone before she had said a word. 

A few hours after cannons began to boom 
in the distance. They boomed for several 
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hours, ‘And then there was a sudden silence, 
and large groups of cavalry passed by her 
tent at high speed. More villages had been 
_ razed. The anti-revolutionary army advanced 


* towards Moscow. 


That night the camp moved forward, leav- 
ing detachments behind to occupy what was 
already held. The following day the very 
village in which Ivan had stayed and from 
which Vera had gone to rejoin Dmitri Ivanof 
and his kind was occupied by the anti-revolu- 
tionary forces. The inn where they had first 
stopped, and which had become during the 
rule of the peasants a communal house, was 
one of the few houses that remained on its 
foundations. Only part of the roof had been 
torn away by a missile. 

* * * * * 

The third day two riders came to Vera. 
They asked her to join them immediately. 
Many other women were escorted likewise 
and were given place in that inn to live in. 
The old peasant who had taken Ivan to his 
home, and who had acted as his host, looked 
long at Vera from the depth of his small 
squinting eyes. He remembered that he had 
seen her not long before, and wondered under 
what circumstances, where and how. 
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Vera noticed him looking at her, and think- 
ing that he had definitely recognized her she 
attempted to talk tohim. But she was afraid. 
She was afraid that if she was seen talking to 
him the peasant would probably be questioned 
as to what the kniazine had said tohim. And 
he might give away Ivan’s whereabouts. Vera 
did not know that he had already departed — 
and was far away. 

And Dmitri Ivanof would want to know 
why she was anxious to know where Ivan was. 
That would be the question that would set 
Dmitri Ivanof on his ears. And if caught, 
she knew to what tortures Ivan would be sub- 
mitted before being strung up. 

And yet the peasant looked at her and 
looked at her without placing her. She won- 
dered why he looked at her so intently. 

Dmitri Ivanof came to see Vera to inquire 
how comfortable she was. ; 

“My dear,” he said, “I have ordered a 
search of the entire village. It shall begin at 
midnight. I am anxious to see what it will 
bring forth. Such searches, ‘oblavas,’ al- , 
ways fill me with excitement.” 

Vera trembled from head to foot at the 
sound of his words. And the same spirit that 
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had made her dance at the sound of a Russian 
folk tune a few minutes before certain death, 
the same spirit now animated her. They were 
all Russians, all of them. Why were they tor- 
turing and killing each other? How much 
better it would be if they should go out and 
talk to them, convince them by word of mouth 
. instead of trying to urge upon them their 
thoughts with cannon and lead. 

“Dmitri Ivanof, why must you disturb the 
poor people at midnight? Why must you 
scare them and torture them? Is it not enough 
what you have done? These poor people are 
no more bolsheviki than they are anti-revolu- 
tionists. They are Russians. They have al- 
ways been good and loyal and stupid Rus- 
sians. Let us talk to them. Let your men 
go out to-morrow after daybreak and call 
them in front of the steps here, and let a few 
of us, myself if you so desire, talk to them. 
Let us tell them that we do not mean to de- 
stroy them, that we do not mean to treat them 
as enemies, that we want them to be our 
friends, that we want to bring back old Russia. 
That we want them to be happier than they 
are and that we believe that under a Czar they 
will be happier than they are. Let us promise 
them more than they have had till now. You 
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will see that you can do a lot more in that way 
than in the way you are doing.” 

She talked to him long and entreatingly. 
She even allowed him to put his arm about 
her waist and press his head close to hers as 
she tried to convince him to do what she | 
wanted him todo. But when he still remained 
adamant to her proposals she arose in great 
fury and swore that she would never let him 
come near her a single step, that she preferred 
to die rather than have anything to do with 
the enemy of her people. She told him he 
reeked blood; that he was a hideous monster. 

At that he recoiled and looked at her squint- 
ingly, measuring her from head to foot, at first 
with an attitude of superiority and then with 
an attitude of pity. 

“How little you know me,” he said to her. 
“How very little you know me. Yet just be- 
cause I do not want to disturb your sleep, 
knowing that you will be awake thinking that 
I may do harm to the muzhik, I am going 
to let them sleep if they can to-night. Maybe 
in the morning you will have thought better 
of it, and would no longer feel the way you do. 

* * * * * 

That morning Vera and the other women 

were awakened by the booming of cannon and 
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by the bursting of shells in the middle of the 
village. But this time it was not the cannon 
and shells of their own side but from the can- 
non and shells of the Red army that was ad- 
vancing against them. 

The women and non-combatants were sent 
immediately to the rear, and in the move and 
hurry Vera had no glimpse of Dmitri Ivanof. 
Helter-skelter the non-combatants flew before 
the bursting shells that fell in the village, 
burying themselves in church and house and 
digging deep holes in the roads. And in this 
flight of the non-combatants to the rear the 
older men and women of the village, as well 
as the children and whatever little belongings 
they still had, were taken along. The younger 
element was hurriedly armed with whatever 
weapons were at hand and sent to the rear as 
part of the anti-revolutionary army. 

For days and days the fighting at the front 
lasted. It zigzagged. There were times 
when the whole anti-revolutionary force 
moved ahead for miles and miles at a time, 
only suddenly to be compelled to move back 
again, with a continual augmenting of the non- 
combatants who joined the rear lines; weep- 
ing, crying and groaning, carrying heavy 
bundles upon their shoulders and children 
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upon their necks—emaciated, starved beings 
who seemed to hold together miraculously 
and stand up only by the joints of their limbs, 
which somehow still kept the dead bodies 
erect. 

The non-combatants in the rear, together 
with Vera, knew the way the battle went by 
the advance and retreat. It was as if chil- 
dren were playing on a gigantic seesaw. The 
whole day fresh soldiers seemed to pour in 
from the rear to the forward lines of the anti- 
revolutionary army, and the whole night this 
same army came back red, red with the blood 
of their wounds. Brother killing brother, 
father killing son, in this attempt to rule one 
another. That is Russia. That is what Rus- 
sia has always been. 

At the end of the fifth day the anti-revolu- 
tionary army had just advanced a little be- 
yond the village which they had first oc- 
cupied. And Vera knew in the continual ac- 
tion back and forth, and from the booming 
of the cannon at a distance, how the villages 
between the armies that seesawed back and 
forth had been destroyed, how many inno- . 
cents had been killed, how many churches had 
been blown up in the air, what devastation had 
taken place. They had razed down not only 
houses but whole forests in the attempt to cut 
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down obstruction to forward and backward 
movement. She remembered one forest she 
had passed on her way to join the anti-revolu- 
tionary forces. It was now an immense heap 
of splintered wood, lying in the most fantastic 
manner, in high piles, one on top of the other. 

As far as her eyes could see from the roof 
of the house in which she had been placed, — 
there was nothing but devastation, nothing but 
ruin, with only the rain of bullets and shrapnel 
and the clouds of smoke bursting everywhere. 

And then as if from nowhere a bullet 
whistled close by her, so close indeed she felt 
not only its whistling but also the heat of it 
as it passed her by. 

She ducked and jumped down from the 
thatched roof, only to be again face to face 
with Dmitri Ivanof, who eyed her critically 
and asked why she had gone to the top of the 
roof. He had to know. She explained to 
him that she merely went up because of curi- 
osity. But her answer did not satisfy him. 
He left her standing without any mark of 
politeness, shaking his head doubtfully. And 
Vera knew that from then on she would be 
observed even closer than she had been and 
she would be more a prisoner thanever. For 
already they. referred to her as the Kniazine 
of Dmitri Ivanof. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THERE are people who have one way of do- 
ing things, one way of talking, one way of 
thinking, one way of walking. Life is only 
what is within them. And if the way they 
talk and the way they think and the way they 
walk does not happen to be the right way, it 
is not because of their fault but because of 
things outside them. They are right. The 
whole world is wrong. 

And there are other people who have not 
any definite way of doing these things, who 
watch how life goes on outside them and then 
adapt themselves to the immediate needs, and 
adjust themselves to what they have to do or 
what they have to say. There are people who 
are so deliberately. And there are others who 
are so malleable that they fit into all these 
things without ever thinking how and why 
they do it. 

Had things gone on in the old-fashioned 
way Stephan, Mariusha’s new man, would 


have gone on in the old-fashioned way. He 
136 
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would perhaps have laid on the stick a little 
heavier on a horse or an ox. He would have 
kicked perhaps a little more violently the cow. 
‘And had he gotten married to one of the mu- 
zhik girls he would perhaps have beaten her 
a little more frequently than the other men 
used to beat their wives. There would not 
have been any great difference between him + 
_and the other people, except perhaps when 
drunk, when he would have wept louder than 
the others. He would have been guilty of little 
cruelties; little cruelties of the kind of which 
all Russians are guilty; if only for the occasion 
to chastise themselves a little stronger and to 
humble themselves a little more when the cri- 
sis has passed. But along came the revolu- 
tion. Along came the great opportunity of 
being cruel to people who had been cruel to 
him and to his people for generations past. 
There was the murder of Feodor. Along came 
the opportunity to avenge himself on the 
kniaz. And the aftermath of it, the razing 
and the burning of the whole village by Dmi- 
tri Ivanof’s hordes, from which raid Stephan, 
Mariusha and a few other people escaped 
alive. 
And lo, Stephan’s cruelty raised him several 
degrees above the other people. There was 
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no intelligence needed, no love. No heart, 
no sentiment. No knowledge. And the man 
who was the cruelest, who had the heart to 
avenge himself in the swiftest and the most 
cruel way, rose above the other people. And 
because of his swift and cruel vengeance peo- 
ple began to look up to him and set him above 
themselves. In a short time he became a leader 
of the people and guided by him they went 
over into the bolshevik camp after his 
village had been isolated by the White 
soldiers. And the tales of his cruelties 
and vengeances spread by his band soon 
made for him a first place in the councils 
and at the meetings of the leaders. He was 
made a high commissar of justice. Dmitri 
Ivanof on the White side. Stephan on the 
Red. 

_ And in that commissariat he had the able 
assistance of Mariusha. That slip of a girl 
had rapidly grown into a woman. Perhaps 
what actuated her was the desire to avenge 
herself on Ivan because he had left her; or the 
desire to avenge the death of Feodor, for 
whom she had conceived a great liking, and 
had hoped that she might in time pry herself 
loose from Ivan and go over to his friend. 
Feodor himself had conceived a great liking 
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for her, and it was more because of her that he 
had decided to leave his wife and follow the 
road with them. 

From the very first Mariusha knew how to 
be useful, not only to Stephan, whose wife she 
had become, but also to her own people; of 
whom hundreds, nay thousands, were wander- 
ing the roads, spying for one side and the 
other, intriguing with one side and the other, 
persecuted and shot by both one side and the 
other. Gypsies were both prey and hunters. 

Amongst her own people she began to be 
known as queen. Through frequent meetings 
with her father and the rest of her tribe, she 
ruled over the vast thousands and thousands 
of gypsies that spread all over Russia. And 
theirs was a rich harvest from the revolution. 
Gold ikons from the churches. Silver cande- 
labras. Old paintings. Jewels. Sacramen- 
tal robes. Everything found its way to the 
bottom of carts and to secret hiding places, 
where these things were piled in large stores. _ 
And these things in time found their way — 
across the border to be distributed and sold 
throughout all the world. Through Finland 
to Germany. Through the Scandinavian 
countries into France, from there to England 
and from there to America. A long chain of 
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gypsies distributed these things all over the 
world, pearls, diamonds, necklaces, every- 
thing that could be robbed and taken from 
anywhere, from the houses of the former 
wealthy, from churches and homes which were 
plundered. It was taken out of Russia in 
carloads. 

And yet this was only part of Mariusha’s 
activity. Almost all gypsydom had been 
spread over the country as a net, and every 
one had a word portrait of Ivan’s features, 
and every one was searching for him, and 
every one was ready to let Mariusha know as 
soon as they set their eyes upon him or Vera. 

By the time she and Stephan had reached 
Moscow, high now in the councils of the bol- 
sheviki, only very few people knew of her 
origin. She had so fully adapted herself to 
conditions, and her memory served her so well 
to repeat the speeches she had heard from Ivan 
and Feodor, and later from a lot of other peo- 
ple, that Stephan became a large figure mainly 
because of her ability, mainly because of her 
manners and airs. 

There were a hundred legends about her. 
How in reality she was the daughter of a 
kniaz who had gone over to the bolsheviki; 
the daughter of an old aristocrat whose opin- 
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ions had always been very liberal, the kind of 
which there were many in old Russia. 
From time to time Mariusha would be seen 


in flashing colors and flashing jewels. And *: 


she still possessed. But this was spoken of 


kindly, in the manner of conceding to the for- - 


mer aristocrat some weakness. 

Stephan and she were now living in one of 
the official houses. In some miraculous way, 
just as many other things happened at that 
time in Russia, this cruel, illiterate peasant 
became the animating spirit of the secret po- 
lice. He became known not only through 
Russia but through the rest of the world as 
“Silent Stephan.” From his desk orders were 
sent out that brought many a man and many 
a woman to his little room to be questioned. 
From this very same little office went out or- 
ders that sent bullets through the hearts of 
many people whose answers were not satis- 


factory to Stephan. Hundreds of people 


were thrown into jails to await their turn until 
the busy man should have time to question 
them. All the cruelties of all the inquisitions 
put together would hardly be more than the 
ABC of the tortures to which this man sub- 
jected his victims. 
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there were also reports of great wealth that ~ 
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And many a day he acted both as prosecut- 
ing attorney, judge and executioner at one and 
the same time. When irritated by an unex- 
pected answer or by an answer which he did 
not understand, he would rise from his chair 
as calmly as if he meant to go to light a ciga- 
rette, and plunge the dagger into the heart of 
the victim. 

What a pair he and Dmitri Ivanof would 
have made! ‘Two brothers in cruelty. One 
on the White side and one on the Red side. 

Stephan’s name and reputation spread all 
over the country to such a degree that the 
whole of Russia trembled at the mere men- 
tion of it. Those who worked under him 
thought that he was endowed with some su- 
pernatural power. They never could lie to 
him. His eyes were so searching it seemed to 
them that he looked through to the bottom of 
their very souls. Even his henchmen spoke 
in whispers about him, and never pronounced 
his name without first secretly or mentally 
crossing themselves. He always seemed to 
be near them whenever they talked about him. 

And yet though he inspired such fear in 
everybody, to Mariusha he was nothing but 
a tool; for she knew exactly what he was worth 
and what animated him. And while the nets 
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were continually spread all over Russia to get 
in all the counter-revolutionists and all those 
who were reported to conspire against the rev- 
olutionary government, in reality the net was 
spread merely to catch Ivan into it, and to en- 
rich Mariusha’s people. And every time 
that net, after being pulled in, failed to con- 
tain Ivan as one of the fish, Stephan passed a 
miserable quarter of an hour with Mariusha. 
“What use is there to have as much power 
as you have, if you do not know what to do 
with it? All your men are betraying you. 
Perhaps that Dmitri Ivanof of whom you 
hear so much spoken is nobody else but Ivan, 
who is even now undermining your power! 
He is the greatest traitor of all of them. If 
it were not for him the whole of Russia 
would now be bolshevik. You would be 
at the head of all. You and I. And you 
because I have put you there. But your 
men are fools and traitors. And you... 
that,” and she snapped her fingers at him. 
And to her gypsies Mariusha would tell: “I 
shall take everything away from you. I shall 
have you all brought into Stephan’s room and 
thrown into jails. What good are you if you 
cannot do one thing for me? You have be- 
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come fat and lazy, and all your wits have left 
you.” 

Some one had told Mariusha’s father that 
Ivan had been seen somewhere in Odessa. 
She sent word to her father that she wanted 
him to come immediately to see her. She 
gave him a bag of gold, and held another bag 
full of diamonds in the other hand as she spoke 
to him. 

“You and the rest of you go to Odessa and 
bring Ivan with Vera, or Ivan alone, or Vera 
alone, either of the two or bothtome. And I 
want either of them or both of them, alive 
here. Use all this bag of gold for that pur- 
pose. ‘And if you bring them here, either of 
them or both of them, you shall have this bag 
of diamonds. But don’t ever dare show your 
face without either of them. Now go and do 
that quickly.” 

Then she went to Stephan, and asked him to 
set his people to work in the same direction. 
She had worked upon the simpleton’s mind 
in such a way that he believed that all of rev- 
olutionary Russia was endangered because of - 
Ivan’s being alive. He was firmly convinced 
that as long as he had not accomplished Ivan’s 
capture the other things he did and all the 
other things that were being done in Russia 
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were of noavail. Asif Ivan were some mon- 
ster who could do everything he wanted to 
do; while they, millions of them, could not 
accomplish anything against him. 

Their information was correct. Ivan had 
been in Odessa for a very short while. He was 
sitting in one of the cafés one day waiting for 
a friend, when he noticed several gentlemen 
coming in. They watched Ivan from a dis- 
tance, though they seemingly talked amongst 
themselves of current things. 

When Ivan’s friend arrived, who was an in- 
fluential member of the revolutionary commit- 
tee, a commissar in fact, he whispered to him: 

“At the table opposite you, and probably 
watching you, are four members of the 
tcheka. There must be a mistake somewhere, 
Ivan, and I am just trying to think how to 
intervene so that you shall not have a bad half 
hour, or a bad half moon before the mistake 
has been corrected.” 

“But how do you know?” Ivan inquired. 

“Oh, I know them,” he answered. 

‘And Ivan, knowing that he was in the high 
councils of the government, knew that what 
he told was true. He wondered whether 
there was any means of escape from the hench- 
men. He wondered whether his “betrayal,” 
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which he had so carefully covered up in the 
last months, had suddenly become known, and 
wondered how he could explain before a bul- 
let had gone through his heart! For Russia 
had no time for justice’s slow way. A sus- 


pected man was better dead than alive. And — 


though he was himself one of the influential 
commissars, he knew that it would be a mir» 
acle if he could live through an explanation 
of any kind. 

As he was thinking a group of swarthy gen- 
tlemen appeared in the same café. He had 
one look at them and knew that he had seen 
them elsewhere. And though they had shaven 
their beards and wore muzhiks’ costumes he 
knew that he had seen the eyes of these people. 
And it instantly flashed through his mind that 
they were tzigans. Ivan raised his-lids under 
the eyebrows to look at them closer, and rec- 
ognized the two who were sitting facing him 
as people of Mariusha’s tribe. They seemed 
unconcerned about Ivan, but he knew that 
their sudden appearance was because of him 
and wondered whether they were in league 
with the tcheka men. 

He placed his hand in his pocket to make 
sure that the automatic revolver he always 
carried was there. He resolved to sell his life 
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as dearly as possible. He had hardly decided 
that, while his friend sat near him seemingly 
unconcerned, yet planning how best to come 
to his help when it should become necessary, 
when the tcheka men, spreading from their 
table to different angles of the room, concen- 
trated themselves upon Ivan’s table. Four 
left hands placed themselves upon his shoul- 
ders, and four automatic pistols were placed 
at different parts of his body at one and the 
same time. And then one of them said: 

“Life is sweet. It is better to die a little 
later than to die now. Don’t you think so, 
tavarish? So it is better that you follow us 
instead quietly without attempting any dis- 
turbance.” 

Ivan’s friend, who was known to them, gave 
them a signal and interfered. 

“This must be a mistake. This must be a 
mistake. For he is one of ours, a friend of 
mine. I vouch for him personally.” 

“We have orders, tavarish,” the leader of 
the four answered, “orders from the highest 
place. And we have answered for him with 
_ our lives. So if you care to come along and 
explain what you know, we shall be only too 
willing to let you accompany us. Indeed we 
ask you to come along with us, tavarish.” 
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At that moment a dozen or more tzigans 
who had been sitting at different tables, seem- 
ingly occupied with themselves, jumped up 
to their feet; and led by Mariusha’s father, 
they jumped upon the tcheka men in an at- 
tempt to take possession of Ivan. 

There were several revolver shots fired and 


Ivan could hear in the noise the gurgles of ’ 


several throats that had beencut. In the fight 
between the two factions who wanted to get 
possession of Ivan he was more or less left 
alone. And then his pistol spoke, and spoke 
to one who would never speak again. 

Ivan crashed through the rear of the house, 
through kitchen and window, made use again 
of his gun, first against one set of people who 
had surrounded the place, and again against 
a swarthy group who watched from a distance 
the ones who had surrounded the house. 

He ran as fast as his feet would carry him 
down to the Black Sea, where a wide row of 
white stone stairs descends to the water. He 
lay hidden under an upturned canoe for the 
rest of the night, listening to every noise, 
alarmed at the rumbling of the town. 

In the morning Ivan heard that that par- 
ticular coffee house in which he had been sit- 
ting had been burned to the ground, that sev- 
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eral tcheka men had been killed by the secret 
agents of the Whites, who were there to pro- 
tect one of their spies whose name was as yet 
not to be given to the public. Yet this much 
was told him. One of the men who had been 
trusted by the bolsheviki as one of their 
staunchest friends, nay, as one of the men in 
whom they laid great hopes, had suddenly 
been convicted as an enemy of the people, as 
a spy in the pay of foreign powers. Of course 
what they said was untrue, a tissue of lies. 

He recognized in this description his poor 
friend. Ivan lay hidden there most of the 
day on the shore of the sea, wondering whether 
he should not deliberately give himself up in 
order to free him. But he knew how futile 
such a thing would be. He would not help 
him,.and would only commit suicide. 

Both Mariusha’s people and the agents sent 
out by Stephan, those who were still alive, re- 
turned empty-handed. After listening to the 
report of Stephan’s agents Mariusha, who sat 
_ near Stephan, bit her lips until they bled. 

“What shall I do with them?” Stephan 
asked, turning around to Mariusha. “What 
shall I do with these fools? What shall I do 
with these fools?” Stephan asked again and 
again. 
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“Leave them to me,” she answered. 

“And what will you do with theme” 

“There is an old dungeon down in this pal- 
ace,” Mariusha said. “I have seen it myself. 
Send them down there, and I shall attend to 
the rest.” 

A little later she received her father, who 
came weeping and crying, telling her how the 
enemies had come there to defend the traitor 
whom they had gone to catch. And the gar- 
bled story they told was that Ivan was guarded 
by hundreds of men and that they had had to 
fight against all of them and could not suc- 
ceed. 

And as he spoke, Mariusha’s anger rose 
every second. 

“And would you recognize the enemies, 
those who have hindered you from taking Ivan 
and bringing him here?” she asked her father 
and the other men of the tribe. 

“Of course we would,” her father and the 
other people answered. 

“And what would you do to them, any- 
thing short of killing them, if I put them face - 
to face with you, and put good harapniks into 
your handsr” 

“We shall beat them until our hands are 
limp,” the old man swore. 
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“Good, then,” she said, “wait here until I 
return.” 

And then she asked that the tcheka men be 
brought to her from the dungeon. 

“Would you recognize the people who have 
prevented you from bringing the traitor here?” 
she asked them. 

“Of course we would, kniazine,” they an- 
swered. 

“And if I gave you good short knuts in your 
hands, would you know how to use them, 
short of killing theme But remember, I want 
no one dead!” 

“Until our arms will hurt,” they assured 
her, “if this would only clear us before Ste- 
phan Alexandroff.” 

“Very well,” she said. ‘You go back into 
your dungeon, but with your clothes off. I 
have my reason for that. I want the clothes 
off you to make sure you are not going to run 
away. And I shall get your knuts ready.” 

A moment later she returned to her own 
- people, including her father, and asked them 
to strip themselves naked. 

“But whye” the old man asked. “Why 
should we do this?” 

“T have a reason,” she said, as she put 
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the harapniks, short-handled leather-thonged 
whips, in their hands. 

And then she let them all together into 
a large, well-lit dungeon. Upon recognizing 
one another they fell upon one another like 
savages. Mariusha, who had bolted the doors 
from without, danced in glee and yelled with 
great pleasure at every loud shriek of pain 
that came from within. The fools! She was 
teaching them once forever how to obey or- 
ders. 

The swishing of the whips and the slashing 
of flesh continued for a half hour. Then she 
sent for Stephan. And when she told him 
what was happening inside the room his face 
lit up in great joy, and standing outside he en- 
treated and begged her that she should let him 
in. He wanted to witness what was taking 
place inside. He grinned and jeered and en- 
couraged the people within. 

“Now,” he shrieked. “Show it to them! 
Give it to them, tavarish! Don’t let the ene- 
mies hit you! Tavarish! Hit away at the 
enemy without any pity! Hey! One more, 
one more!” 

When the beating inside had ceased Ste- 
phan and Mariusha opened the doors and 
went in. ‘Two dozen naked bodies were lying 
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on the wet ground, writhing in pain, covered 
with welts, their flesh torn, their eyes bleeding. 
There was not a single one who could do more 
than crawl on the ground, and still their hands 
held on to the knuts and the harapniks with 
which they had been sent in to dripple one 
another. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


THOSE who have not seen those days of 
struggle in Russia will find it difficult to un- 
derstand what had really happened, what was 
really happening. Consider a peasant peo- 
ple, a hundred millions, a peasant population 
that has for years been ruled by a power they 
never understood, but to which they submitted, 
a peasant population that somehow hoped that 
its condition would in time be ameliorated by 
some miraculous deed either of God or his 
representative on earth, the Czar. Consider 
a dumb peasant population that did not ques- 
tion or ask by what means the situation was to 
be changed, but hoped in their dumb way that 
their master or their masters would somehow, 
some day, if not for them for generations to 
come, ameliorate the conditions of the popu- 
lation out of the goodness of their hearts. 

And suddenly came the great war. There 
had been many wars in which Russia had been 
engaged. But those were wars of which the 
people understood more or less the purpose 
and the aim. ‘Those were wars from which 
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soldiers had returned and told glorious tales 
of victory, of the sacking of cities after sweep- 
ing everything before them, while the cannons 
boomed and the music played and the Cos- 
sacks with their picks and lances rode irresisti- 
bly forward. 

But this was a new kind of war, a war for 
which no one had great enthusiasm, of which . 
no one knew the aim or purpose, or what ben- 
efit it would bring to Russia. 

And it was principally, the peasants were 
told, a war with Germany, with Niemtzia. 
And the Germans, our peasants knew, were 
infinitely superior to them. It was from 
Germany that they received their agricultural 
machinery. In their minds the steam loco- 
motive and electricity, and everything which 
they did not understand, had originated in 
Germany. The doctors and the pharmacists 
who healed their sick were either Germans or 
Russians who had gone to Germany and 
learned these things. The superior officers of 
the Russian army were educated in Germany. 
The kniazes and their Czars, and everything 
that was knowledge, intelligence, was from 
Germany. So they knew that Germany was a 
formidable power with which they had been 
at peace till then. 
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And now the Czar was at war with that for- 
midable power. The Czarina, who was her- 
self a German woman, was against the war. 
The house of the Czar was divided against it- 
self. 

Every time fresh regiments of soldiers were 
sent to the front the Czar prayed for their suc- 
cess while the Czarina prayed for their de- 
feat. And the thousands and thousands, first 
the very young ones and then the older ones, 
that were sent to the Mazurian Lakes, never 
came back. They were swallowed by the 
marshes, dying up to their necks in the mud 
from which they could not extricate them- 
selves, like flies on fly paper. 

And the cripples who straggled back, hag- 
gard, broken, exhausted, hollow-eyed, were 
speechless. ‘There were no tales of great vic- 
tory by soldiers who came back. They all 
said that they never set eyes on the enemy. 
The enemy was at a considerable distance, 
from where he sent annihilating iron that 
struck them wherever they were, that buried 
them without giving them any chance to fight 
him. It was as if a million invisible iron 
bands closed upon them, broke their bodies, 
and opened again to let their bodies fall from 
between the fingers. 
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And then after years of such destruction 
these peasants were told that the Czar was no 
more. A new government had come into be- 
ing; a government without a Czar. A man 
like other men they had met in the towns 
whenever they had gone out of their villages, 
a lawyer, a simple man, had taken the 
reins of power in his hands. And the duma, 
the zemstvos and the soviets, had decided that 
soon there should be no more war with the 
Niemtzis. For this, the end of the war, the 
Russians were told, had been the cause of the 
change of the government. They were to be 
relieved of military service and sent home, 
those who were still alive; back to their wives 
and their children, back to their fields. 

And there appeared amongst them in vil- 
lages and hamlets and at the inns people who 
dared to speak and to explain to them mat- 
ters. It was no longer to be “go where you 
are sent.” The people were to be informed 
about this and that and the other thing. It 
was to be a government of the people; with 
representatives of the people in the Duma. It 
was the Lvoff government. The Lvoff gov- 
ernment was followed by the Kerensky rule. 

The French, who had proven to be as clever 
as the Germans, were to be their good friends 
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along with the English. Stragglers from all 
parts of Russia began to return home. The 
roads were filled with them. ‘They dragged 
themselves, cripple leaning upon cripple, the 
blind ones feeling their way and begging their 
way on the road as they continued leaning on 
their sticks, always going, going, going back 
home. 

And after this state of affairs had lasted a 
short few months something else happened in 
starved and starving Russia. A new change 
of government. A new government that 
claimed to be even more liberal than the first. 
A government not of lawyers and city people, 
a government not of the mestchanin, but a gov- 
ernment of workers, of the peasants them- 
selves. A government in which every one of 
them could bea partif he only wanted. Each 
village was to have its own government repre- 
sentative. All the land belonged to them and 
was to be distributed equally. ‘There were to 
be no more poor and no more rich. There 
were to be no thousand rules and laws by 
which a man could be sent to jail or deported 
to Siberia to work in the mines of Sakhalin. 
There were to be no more armies, no more 
kniazes and boyars who preyed upon them. 
No more usurers and business people. There 
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was to be nomoney. There was to be no pov- 
erty and no riches. Every one in Russia was 
to be equally as happy as the next one. And 
it was up to each zemstvo and each local gov- 
ernment to arrange these things as best suited 
them. Factories and fields had passed into 
the hands of those who produced, and there 
was to be a definite peace with Niemtzia. 

The Brest-Litovsk peace, of which many of 
the intelligent Russians had spoken with hor- 
ror, of which many had spoken as the greatest 
defeat of Russia, was in the eyes of the peas- 
ants really the greatest victory. The bolshe- 
viki won Russia by that stroke. They had the 
pulse of the people. What mattered it that 
they engaged themselves to pay to the Ger- 
mans considerable sums of money. As long 
as they got peace and freedom out of the war 
before the others they were victors. Let the 
Germans take the rest if they so wanted. 

And now not only the stragglers returned 
to their homes, not only the crippled and the 
blind, but all the soldiers crowded the roads 
in large gangs. They returned singing as if 
they had been really victorious in battle. They 
had gained in the battle more than a victory 
over the enemy. They had gained a victory 
over the enemy in their own country. They 
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had gained their freedom. They had gained 
the right to live and be happy. People had 
been busy talking to them, explaining the new 
conditions. 

They were going to have more schools and 
fewer churches, more schools and fewer bar- 
racks, more schools and fewer jails. They 
were going to instruct themselves until they 
should be like the Niemtzis, and have even 
the Niemtzis tremble before them. 

And those who argued against these ideas 
paid with their lives. ‘The men for whom the 
dream of brotherly love had suddenly been 
realized knew neither pity nor quarter. What 
happened to the palace of Kniaz Nikita hap- 
pened to a thousand other palaces. What hap- 
pened to Kniaz Nikita himself happened to 
hundreds of others. Those who were not quick 
enough to realize what was pending for them, 
those who were not quick enough to perceive 
and run away while there was yet time paid 
for their temerity with their lives. Russia 
was a charnal house, a mad house run by mil- 
lions of mad men. Those of the nobility who 
fled with whatever they could lay their hands 
on are now spread all over the world. Barons 
and counts, princes and noblemen of all kinds, 
acting as valets and chauffeurs, working in 
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factories and in stores all over the world, but 
not in Russia. 

And it was of this revolution, of this mad 
house making, that Ivan was a part. He had 
from the very beginning, it is true, doubted 
whether the Russians were fit to accept this 
happiness; whether the Russians knew how 
to take advantage of it, whether coming sud- 
denly as it had come it would not destroy them 
before making them happy. 

When you are thirsty you need water 
enough to drink. But when much water 
comes you must know how to swim. It is not 
allto be drunk up. And Ivan had been afraid 
that the Russians would attempt to drink all 
the water and drown themselves within. At 
times he felt as if the newly found freedom 
was destroying the whole population. And 
yet at other times another spirit would seize 
him and he would think differently. The 
orgy of the newly found freedom would play 
itself out. The Russians would find them- 
selves and return to work, and work out their 
salvation on the fields and in shops with the 
newly obtained freedom. 

One had to choose one’s orientation in Rus- 
sia. One was either for or against the revolu- 
tion. One was either on the side of the peo- 
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ple or on the side of the enemy who wanted ta 
bring back the old order of things. There 
was no middle way. Kerensky was not wrong. 
Only he should have waited until after the 
bolsheviki had ruled Russia for six months in- 
stead of coming before them. 

But even in Ivan’s greatest enthusiasm » 
doubts would assail him. He could not think, | 
as many others thought, that the kniazes and 
the military people and the people of the 
czar and all the aristocrats were monsters, all 
of them. He did not believe that there was 
not anything good in them, and that they were 
to be treated like monsters. And it was this 
spirit of doubt, quite as much as the loveli- 
ness and the youth and the courage of Vera, 
while he was standing before her ready to 
shoot her, which made him save her. 

And during the days he spent with her, 
traveling in the gypsy cart, he learned to ap- 
preciate her even more than during the few 
fateful moments. She spoke to him on the 
way, and from what she said he knew that her 
heart bled for Russia. Sheltered as she had 
been in her home, blurred as her perceptions 
had been by all the things she had learned and - 
by the life she had lived in her palace, she did 
not think that things could be very different. 
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All the happiness of the people was to come 
from above, and as much as she could give 
them she had given. The happiness of the 
Russian peasant depended on the heart of his 
master. ‘That was her idea. She hoped that 
they all had good masters. What Russia 
needed was culture for the masters. ‘That was 
her idea. 

Ivan knew that she was as good a Russian 
as he was, that the people who had always been 
starving in misery were not better Russians 
than the ones who had always fed on the best 
of the land. That all happiness was a way of 
thinking, not riches, not poverty. 

And when she left Ivan to go to her own 
people his despair of losing her was even 
deeper than he could show. It was not only 
the despair of losing a woman for whom he 
has conceived a passion of love. How dif- 
ferent his feeling for her from the lust he had 
conceived for Mariusha. It was not that at 
all, it was the feeling that he had of becoming 
her enemy that hurt so terribly. Belonging 
__as they did to two separate classes, to two con- 
tending forces, they were mortal enemies. 

And then came the first great defeat of the 
Denikin army. The enemies of the revolu- 
tion were routed and thousands of them were 
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captured. And though Ivan was no traitor 
to his own class he began to think continually 
of Vera. He feared that she had also been 
caught in the net spread for the anti-revolu- 
tionists, and wished frequently that it had not 
happened, that her party had not been de- 
feated. He could not sleep of nights imag- 
ining her somewhere in a dungeon, somewhere 
where they were torturing her in order to 
make her give up the secrets of their organi- 
zation. ‘There were days when in the midst 
of all things he would suddenly imagine see- 
ing her before him, haggard, worn, tortured, 
facing a squad of soldiers ready to shoot her 
down. 

Yet Ivan had taken up Feodor’s work. He 
was going around and talking everywhere, ex- 
plaining to the peasants the new régime. No 
one knew better than Ivan that though the 
bolsheviki had seemingly won over the coun- 
try, many peasants were as hostile to them, 
now that they had their land, as peasants have 
always been hostile to city folk. They wel- 
comed the advantage that was put into their 
hands after the land had been given them, but 
they did not intend to, and would not, share 
what they had with city people. Talk as they 
would Russia was torn inwardly by the cleav- 
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age between the city and the rural population. 
They were hostile to one another. The bol- 
sheviki had given to the peasants the land, the 
food of the country, and the peasants realized 
they had the upper hand. 

And there were peasants around the rich 
regions who had much more than they could 
consume. While the people in the cities were 
starving the peasants kept on complaining that 
they too should get their share of what was 
coming from other countries to relieve the 
starvation in Russia. Many of them had hid- 
den stores of food, that they trafficked with. 

And it was his mission not to take it away 
from them by force but to make them under- 
stand that from then on they and the city peo- 
ple were one body. ‘That they were no longer 
to look upon the others as enemies if they did 
not want the city people to look upon 
them as enemies. And Ivan _ succeeded 
in many instances in convincing them. For 
you can do many things with a Russian if 
you only talk to him appealingly. In Russia 
- the man with a pleasing voice wins. It does 
not matter what you say as long as they like 
your voice. 

In a short time the revolutionary leaders 
saw his utility. He was taken into their coun- 
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cils. He became a sort of representative of 
them to the zemstvos of the villages; an am- 
bulant representative, going from one place to 
the other as he pleased. And he did all this 
with great zeal because he wanted to win the 
confidence of the leaders, so that he should be 
able to go into jails and dungeons and look 
for Vera, and be of assistance to her. 

And it was while he was thus employed that 
he learned all about the great power of Ste- 
phan. And the power of Mariusha who had 
married him. He also heard all details about 
the terrible traitor they were looking for high 
and low. Not only Stephan and Mariusha 
searched for Ivan, but a good many of the 
tcheka forces inquired everywhere, snooped 
and spied to get hold of the terrible man that 
had betrayed them once and was probably be- 
traying them again. 

There were no end of tales about what he 
had done. The incident of his saving Vera 
was exaggerated in order to excuse a great 
many things. The tale went that Ivan had 
come down with a whole army to save her, 
and that he had killed a number of men in do- 
ing so. No wonder that they were looking 
everywhere forhim. He was the great traitor 
of the revolution. 
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And it was from the tcheka people that he 
heard all about Dmitri Ivanof and his cruelty, 
and his prowess. For by that time Dmitri 
Ivanof had gained the leadership of the anti- 
revolutionary forces. 

And there were tales about the woman he 
was in love with. And they knew she was 
the daughter of Kniaz Nikita. And then, 
tortured by jealousy and hate, Ivan could not 
help thinking about her. He could not help 
hoping that when she should be in straits as 
she was certain to be because the bolsheviki 
were continually advancing victoriously in 
spite of the foreign help the anti-revolution- 
ists received from several sources, he could not 
help feeling that if anything should happen 
he would be only too willing to be of assistance 
to her, too willing to save her at the risk of 
his own life. He was ready to go before any 
council and tell them that while she might 
be on the other side, erringly, it was so be- 
cause she held a mistaken opinion. Yet he 
knew she was as good a Russian as anybody. 
He was ready to give himself completely away 
and tell the story of how and why he had 
saved her. He would have been only too will- 
ing to stand before any revolutionary tribunal 
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and tell them how a real Russian woman felt 
even a minute before her death. 

But nothing of the sort happened. He be- 
came more and more influential in the councils 
of the revolutionary leaders as his usefulness 
- as an ambulant propagandist grew, and as his 
reputation in that direction increased. By the 
time the Odessa incident happened he had 
strong friends everywhere. Brought before 
the tribunal of any revolutionary force, he 
could have explained everything and gotten 
a fair meed of justice. As much justice as 
Russia could mete out in those days, torn as 
she was by inner struggles, wary as she was of 
betrayals, which were only too common. In 
those days a suspected man was much better 
adead man. He was frequently put away be- 
cause it was the better part. If he was sus- 
pected it was better to kill him instead of let- 
ting him free and having two, three, four or 
any number of people trailing him. 

Ivan was of course unwilling to be caught 
by the tcheka in Odessa because he knew that 
he would fall into Stephan’s hands. He could 
not expect justice or understanding there. 
From the tales he had heard about Mariusha, 
and knowing her as he did, and remembering 
what she had told him would happen if he 
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ever left her, or betrayed her, he knew how 
swift the judgment against him would be. 
Frequently Stephan first killed the accused 
and then pronounced judgment against him. 
It was much easier, much more expedient that 
way, he argued. 

Even amongst the bolshevik leaders it was 
whispered that once the necessary period of 
terror was over, men like Stephan and others 
of his kind would have to be put away some- 
where. That he and his kind were like a cer- 
tain poison, which after being used for heal- 
ing purposes had to be safely put away, lest 
the ones using it should poison themselves 
with it. 

A whole lot of Stephans had grown up like 
mushrooms all over the country. All the 
cruelty of the muzhiks seemed to have dis- 
tilled itself into these men. All that was base 
and beastly centered itself into the hearts of 
the men of the tcheka. 

Beasts like that were not only on the Bolshe- 
vik side. The anti-revolutionary forces had 
just as many. 

All the Stephans of the Russian people 
were equally divided between both forces. 
_ There were Stephans and Dmitri Ivanofs from 
one end of Russia to the other. All of them 
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would be put away like lepers on an island 
after the revolution should be over; that they 
kill and destroy one another or that they per-_ 
ish in isolation there. 

And not only men, but there were women 
aplenty as cruel as Stephan and Dmitri Ivanof. 
There was one woman at Nijni Novgorod 
who had made for herself a reputation as a 
killer. You would have sworn that she was 
the mildest creature if you had looked at her. 
While the bolsheviki were a secret party and 
she belonged to it many had thought her a 
saint. She had innocent blue eyes and a high 
forehead, and the sweetest mouth ever. ‘That 
woman would wield a revolver as if it were a 
fan. She pulled that trigger with an ecstasy 
on her face as if she were singing a song that 
she had just composed. She killed in ecstatic 
moments only. She was tribunal, judge and 
executioner. 

And in the Kolchak army there were many 
of that type too. Most of these people had 
not realized that while they apparently fought 
for a principle they had always been fighting 
for the privilege of killing, for the privilege 
of exercising their inborn cruel natures. 


CHAPTER XV 


AFTER Ivan had escaped from that coffee 
house in Odessa, while the two contending 
forces were slashing at one another, he knew 
that something more serious had happened 
than was apparent. His identity had been 
disclosed. And the worst of that was not the 
fact that he should have to lie low and hide 
from the tens of thousands of people who 
knew him by sight, and from the number of 
friends that he had made during his activity, 
the worst of it was that he could no longer 
hope to be of any help in case Vera should be 
in straits. For the tcheka would surely be 
advised everywhere about his existence and 
betrayal. And he knew that it would take an 
even longer time to explain if he were called 
on to explain than it would have taken before. 
‘And Russians had no time for explanations. 
Russia said: “I doubt you, Brother. There- 
fore I kill you.” 

Twice within ten days Odessa and that re- 
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the hands of the others. And both times 
Odessa was treated as an enemy city by those 
who captured it, with the slaughter going on 
for hours, each one trying to impose his rule 
by a reign of terror headed by Stephans and 
Dmitri Ivanofs. 

Ivan lay low, hidden and disguised, during 
the invasions and retreats. His heart shrank 
with every victory, with every defeat. And 
still, hunted animal as he was, he hoped that 
he might catch a glimpse of Vera, and still 
he hoped that he might be of assistance to her. 

The last time the White forces seemed to 
have entrenched themselves solidly. Indeed 
they felt themselves so strongly in possession 
of the city that they relented a little and even 
issued an ukase in which they declared they 
were willing to forgive the population of the 
city its former friendliness to the bolsheviki, 
its former submission to the bolsheviki, if the 
population of the city was ready to be with 
them and to consider them the masters. 

It seemed as if they were going to start out 
from there, spreading all over Russia, but a 
well-organized Red force came swooping 
down upon them. 

In the street fighting that followed between 
the contending forces Ivan hastily dressed in 
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the uniform of a fallen Red soldier and joined 
their forces. He knew that these soldiers had 
been hastily banded together, that there were 
no regiments and battalions which, organized 
under individual officers, would recognize 
their soldiers. And so together with the Red 
forces he fought for the recapture of the city. 
They won. 

Stephan and Mariusha appeared not long 
after that in Odessa and set up their tribunal. 
And if an anti-revolutionist had terrorized 
Odessa into submission before that, it was 
Stephan’s turn now to do better than he did. 
On the one hand his cruelties and on the other 
hand Mariusha with a band of gypsies, well- 
fed and well-dressed, behaving as if they were 
in the high councils of the bolsheviki them- 
selves, were fattening themselves by robbing 
right and left, with Mariusha being of tre- 
mendous assistance to them. 

The gypsies would go to a merchant they 
knew and mulct him of all the gold and jewels 
in his possession under the threat of bringing 
him before the dreaded tribunal. And when 
it was thought that the victim had not given 
up all that he possessed he was arrested, and ° 
then all his relatives would come to his rescue, 
and each one poured his jewels and his wealth 
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out into the laps of the gypsies to buy the 
freedom of the man. 

Stephan was innocent of this. He was too 
much absorbed in his own passion to know that 
the woman beside him was trafficking with 
his cruelty and his power, to know that the 
people of the women for whom alone he had 
love and passion were doing what they did. 
Stephan was an honest monster. His passion 
for bolshevik justice amounted to a religious 
fanaticism. 

The gypsies knew everybody in town, and 
especially the rich Jewish merchants. They 
had played before at the weddings of these 
people and had appraised their wealth. 

There were merchants whose sons and 
daughters were high in the councils of the 
bolsheviki, busy propagating and strengthen- 
ing the rule of the party they had always been 
in favor of. And the fathers and mothers 
of these sons and daughters were robbed and 
tortured until they disclosed all the wealth 
they had hidden. Officially there was no dis- 
tinction in Russia between Jew and Gentile. 
A good many of the Jews were at the head of 
the government in power. But unofficially 
they were now despoiled more than ever. The 
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Jews at the head of the government had to 
show that they made no distinction. 

They were the merchants of the city, and 
had the gold and the jewels which a good 
many of other Stephans coveted. 

And when the anti-revolutionary forces had 
come into Odessa they fell upon the Jews and 
robbed them and tortured them; it was their 
theory that the Jews were at the bottom of 
all the trouble in Russia; that the Jews were 
the ones who had brought bolshevism and had 
tumbled them down from the high power in 
which they had sat enthroned for centuries. 

Nothing was more pitiful than to see these 
old people between the upper and nether mill- 
stone, ground down and tortured for no rea- 
son at all except that they were what they 
were. Here is the story of the Abram family, 
who owned a large shoe leather shop. The 
‘Abrams had one son and one daughter, both 
of whom had been released from the dungeon 
in which they had been thrown by the Czar 
years before for their revolutionary activities, 
when the revolutionary force came into power. 
They were both high in the councils of Mos- 
cow. They were extremists, idealists who be- 
lieved in the distribution of all the wealth to 
all the people. 
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And then the Whites came into town. And 
as the Abrams were denounced as being the 
father and mother of the dreaded revolution- 
ists, the old people were immediately taken to 
jail by the anti-revolutionist forces. Tortured, 
harassed, and questioned day and night. The 
mother died in the jail within a few days. 
And before the same thing had happened to 
the father the Whites had to run away and 
leave the city in the hands of the Reds. The 
daughter of the Abrams returned to Odessa 
just in time to bury her mother. Her mother 
was a martyr to her ideal. And the hatred 
against the Whites in her breast must have 
grown a thousand times stronger than it had 
ever been. Then she left for Moscow. Duty 
called her. 

In the taking and the retaking of the city, 
when Stephan came again into power, old 
Abram was denounced as a spy by Mariusha’s 
people. He was a capitalist. He had hid- 
den his wealth. He trafficked. They accused 
him of all the things without ever giving the 
old man a chance to explain himself. Finally 
he, too, died in jail. And his son, who had 
been sent for by the relatives, arrived just in 
time to see the burial of the father. 

Tragedies of the kind were very frequent 
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in those days in Russia, but the one that cen- 
tered around the Abram family seems to epi- 
tomize what happened everywhere. 

* * * * * 

Russia is a land of miracles. What hap- 
pens in Russia can happen nowhere else. 
What cannot happen in any other country 
happens in Russia. During the war the Rus- 
sians had captured whole regiments of the 
‘Austrian army, chiefly composed of Czechs. 
Now these Czechs, though they were Aus- 
trian subjects, were anything but friendly to 
the Austrians, and were greatly in sympathy 
with the Allies, although they fought under 
the Austrian flag. They surrendered them- 
selves to the Russians to avoid fighting under 
the enemy’s flag against their friends. 

When the revolution came the attention of 
the new government was drawn to the tens of 
thousands of Czechs quartered anywhere from 
the middle of Russia up to Siberia. When 
the bolsheviki came into power they treated 
their nominal prisoners with great kindness. 
They allowed these Czechs to walk around 
the town free and unfettered as if they were 
Russians. The only thing the bolsheviki did 
not allow them was to carry arms. 

These Czechs were anxious to fight again, 
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and hoped to be able to fight again on the side 
of the Allies against their erstwhile masters. 
This the bolsheviki opposed. It was decided 
that they should not be allowed to carry arms. 
Russia had had enough of war and was not 
anxious to augment the Allied forces with the 
thousands of Czechs. 

But meanwhile the White forces under 
Denikin, supported as they were by the Al- 
lies, as well as the Kolchak forces in Siberia, 
had armed the Czechs. And then there was 
the great phenomenon of prisoners of war ac- 
tually taking possession of part of the country 
in which they had been imprisoned, and rul- 
ingit. Needless to say, the anti-revolutionary 
forces, the officers’ party, all who were against 
the bolshevik rule, helped the Czechs secretly 
and overtly when they took possession of a 
town. 

What actually happened in Jaroslav when 
the Czechs came in was unforgettable. The 
Red army was not yet well organized. It was 
just a rabble of people, badly led, badly dis- - 
ciplined, who did not know where their heads 
were, badly armed, badly nourished, and who 
had not yet learned what friendly authority 
means. . 

They were a loud-mouthed rabble, singing 
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revolutionary songs. When the Czechs, ten 
thousand strong, entered Jaroslav, uniformed, 
disciplined, the Reds put up only a semblance 
of an opposition before they fled and left the 
town in the hands of the erstwhile prisoners. 

The populace of Jaroslav, composed as it 
was mostly of merchants, met the Czechs who 
had taken possession of the city with bands 
of music and threw flowers at them from the 
windows and the doors. For a few days the 
Czechs, who had a good deal of information 
of what was going on in Jaroslav before, and 
who were given more information by that 
part of the populace that was friendly to them, 
set out on an orgy of cruelties and punish- 
ments. All the former commissars of the 
city were speared and shot mercilessly with- 
out even the semblance of judgment. All 
those who had been reported favorable to the 
bolsheviki were thrown into dungeons and 
jails where they were left to die of hunger 
and disease. 

When they thought they had established 
their rule solidly the Czechs, who had now 
been augmented by a great number of officers 
of the Whites, began to give their balls. And 
Ivan, who had thought that Jaroslav had been 
pretty well denuded of jewelry and wealth 
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that had seemingly swelled the coffers of the 
bolsheviki, saw with his own eyes how little 
truth there had been in the report. At the 
first ball a great deal of sparkling jewelry 
came to the fore. 

Ivan had hidden and disguised himself with 
some newly found friends among the Ameri- © 
can Y. M. C. A., who happened to be there, ' 
and who remained during the bolshevik ré- 
gime and continued while the Czechs were 
there with the same equanimity, distributing 
bread and flour to the poor regardless of their 
political opinions and beliefs. His host, who 
later on played an important role as inter- 
mediary between the bolsheviki and the Amer- 
ican government, a charming man, took Ivan 
with him as his driver to one of these balls. 
There was a gypsy band playing. Ivan re- 
mained outside at first, listening to the hi- 
larious laughter of the women caused by the 
champagne that was running freely, and the 
loud outbursts of the officers. 

But when he heard the strains of music it 
seemed to him that he had heard these strains 
before. There was something in the quality 
of the music that he recognized. He looked 
through the window into the well-lit room, 
for if he remained in Jaroslav after the bol- 
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shevik forces had been driven out, it was 
chiefly because he hoped against all proba- 
bilities that he might again catch a glimpse of 
Vera. 

She was not there, but he recognized the 
gypsies. There were two of Mariusha’s tribe 
in the band. He watched them closely for 
~ over half an hour, and he noted how they had 
their eyes fixed on the jewels the people wore. 
They took note of everything so as to know 
later on. 

There was another ball the following day, 
and the bolsheviki were reported routed. 
‘The Czechs assured the population they would 
march to Moscow together with Denikin’s 
army and take possession of the government, 
to return it to the old flag, to bring back Rus- 
sia into the fold of the Allies to fight against 
the Germans. More jewelry, more wine, 
more wealth, more luxury, was brought to the 
fore at the next ball. And while it lasted, 
while the Czechs were at Jaroslav, there was 
ball after ball, and more and more of the 
wealth that had been hidden at the approach 
of the bolsheviki came to the fore. 

The gypsies meanwhile made note of all 
they saw. Ivan shuddered thinking what 
would happen if the Czechs should suddenly 
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be driven out of Jaroslav and the Reds should 
come in; if Stephan were again to be estab- 
lished as the head of the revolutionary tri- 
bunal. 

How the blood would flow! The dun- 
geons would fill with men and women. Ivan 
had no doubt that the gypsies who had re- 
mained there would willingly, anxiously, act 
as informers. And who could know better 
than they did who possessed costly jewels, who 
was friendly with the White army, who was 
friendly with the anti-revolutionary forces? 
They were in possession of the most valuable 
information. Denunciation meant fortunes 
for them. Mariusha would help. 

He debated with himself whether he should 
not tell these things to his friend the Ameri- 
can. Perhaps, he thought, it would be better 
to get the gypsies out of town and save as far 
as was possible the lives of people in the event 
of the return of the bolsheviki. 

Yet after all, Ivan belonged to the Reds. 
He belonged to the party of the people. 
Would Feodor have done that? He hated 
himself. Would Feodor have acted that way? 
It would have been treason. He had already 
enough on his head without additional. sin. 
Still, he shuddered and debated and doubted, 
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knowing that if he told what he knew to his 
American friend he would have immediately 
intervened. And he knew what would have 
happened to the gypsies. The Czechs and 
their friends had plenty of bullets, and they 
would be anxious to make a clean job of it. 
‘The gypsies as well as a good many others 
would have augmented the heap of dead 
bodies that was daily thrown into quicklime 
graves. 

Meanwhile the reports about the success of 
the White army in combination with that of 
‘ the Czechs were given hourly. ‘They were 
- going triumphantly forward. The Red army 
fled before them. Nothing was to stop the 
White forces from getting to Moscow, noth- 
ing was to stop them from getting possession 
of the whole of Russia. 

The rule of the bolsheviki was at an end. 
Those were the reports. But what was really 
happening was that the Czechs and the Whites 
forgot themselves in the few towns which they 
had occupied. ‘The officers drank and feasted 
and amused themselves with the women at 
balls and parties given in their honor. While 
this was going on in their camp Trotzky had 
taken a hand in the organizing of the Red 
army. ‘Again what could never have hap- 
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pened in any other country happened in Rus- 
sia. It is a country of miracles. An inex- 
perienced man undertook to organize an army 
in a country where the army had been de- 
feated. He undertook to officer that army 
with officers who were originally the enemies 
of the party of which this man was at the head, 
but who were good enough Russians to real- 
ize that it was far better that Russia should 
govern itself, no matter what party governed 
it, than that strangers should govern it even if 
those strangers happened to be of the same 
opinion that they themselves were. 

Systematically and quietly all the munition 
factories were opened and put in running 
order again. Quietly but firmly an army was 
being organized and disciplined, even while 
the enemy was feasting and rejoicing in his 
victories. Those youngsters who were now 
drawn into the army, fed, clothed and treated 
much better than they had ever expected to be 
treated, were pliant and obeyed the orders of 
the superiors, though they addressed them as — 
Tavarish. It was friendly authority with the 
accent on the authority. And these peasants 
who had been trained to obey for generations 
and generations found in obedience relief of 
doubt, relief of responsibility. 
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There were a thousand rumors afloat every- 
where of the successes of the White army. It 
seemed impossible to those even who were in 
favor of the bolshevik government that any- 
thing would stop the onward march of the 
White army. And rumors were afloat daily 
of how the bolsheviki had flown and run 
away, of how thousands had been captured. 

Trotzky was biding his time. He knew the 
psychology of the Russian people. He knew 
that the more miraculous his first coup would 
be, the greater the effect. It was not a ques- 
tion of merely opposing an enemy or of hav- 
ing him retreat a few hundred yards. It was 
a different kind of an enemy. An enemy of 
the spirit. It was far better to wait until one 
could strike a decisive blow when nobody 
should expect it, a blow that would have the 
force to crush the enemy at once in its impact, 
a blow that would impress the whole of Rus- 
sia and have the effect of augmenting the Red 
army with volunteers who would come of 
themselves to join it. Trotzky sensed how : 
eager the whole Russian youth was to join and 
be in a victorious army; they who had been 
so cruelly defeated in the last few years. 

You can change a country’s political atti- 
tude. You can change a country’s economic 
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condition. But you cannot eradicate at once 
in the young men the militaristic instinct; the 
desire for feats of arms, the desire for con- 
quest and victory. And Trotzky knew this, 
and he waited. He comes from a patient peo- 
ple, a people that has outlived all its con- 
querors. 

When the time came the blow of the Red 
army was struck. Everything crumpled up 
before them like an edifice of straw under a 
sledge hammer. Ivan had heard rumors of a 
Red army being organized, and right on top of 
these rumors came the news of the first blow 
they had struck. He could see the sudden 
change in the anxiety of the people of Jaro- 
slav, and the demeanor of the White soldiers 
who were intown. The soldiers and the peo- 
ple looked uneasy, but the officers, sure as they 
were of another victory, continued their feasts 
and their balls until orders should come for 
them to advance. Life was too sweet and too 
easy for them to worry about that rabble of a 
Red army. There were beautiful women in 
Jaroslav. There was much champagne and 
good food. The gypsies played passionate 

music. Life was sweet and easy. 

‘ And then the blow was struck at Jaroslav 
itself. From where and how nobody shall 
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ever know! The blow was struck during a 
great ball given by the officers in order to re- 
assure the populace. 

“There is no danger. See, we amuse our- 
selves.” 

While the officers were dancing with the 
bejeweled ladies and the music was playing, 
while champagne was flowing, cannon shots | 
were heard. Almost at the same moment the 
ball room, which had been lit brilliantly by 
electricity, became dark. There were screams 
and cries everywhere, and loud calls of the 
officers for light. Matches were struck here 
and there, flashlights appeared. People be- 
gan to rush out in their ball costumes, many 
of them with their clothes torn, running 
through the streets. ‘There were many whose 
ear lobes were ripped open by hands too im- 
patient to unscrew the earrings. 

Loud trumpet calls were blown through 
the streets. The whole city, which had been 
lit brilliantly, was plunged in darkness of a 
sudden, while cannon were booming and the 
trumpets called the White soldiers and the 
Czech soldiers to assemble. 

That night Jaroslav was entered by the Red 
army. And then in the morning the real 
carnage began. The bolsheviki entered the 
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city. After a few days of comparative quiet, 
during which the city was plastered with post- 
ers announcing how the populace should be- 
have and what was expected of it, the revolu- 
tionary tribunal began to function. 

Because of the rapidity with which the coup 
was made many of the merchants who had 
unearthed their wares and put them in the 
stores to sell while the White forces were in 
Jaroslav had had no time to secrete them 
again. The newly arrived army refrained 
from plunder, they refrained from any bru- 
tality, merely patrolling the streets quietly 
day and night. It looked like a dead city. 
No one ventured outside. No one of those 
who had feasted the Czechs or the White 
army dared to show their faces anywhere. 
But after the revolutionary tribunal had be- 
gun to function, military patrols would stop 
in front of a house, two men would go into it 
and emerge from it with a whole family that 
was taken between bayonets to headquarters. 

And again Ivan saw the work of the gypsies. 

And again the work of the Y. M. C. A. went 
on quietly and impartially, distributing bread 
to the needy who dared to go out in the street 
to form a line in front of the office where the 
bread and flour were being distributed to 
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them. ‘As the driver of the Y. M. C. A., wear- 
ing American clothes, Ivan was more or less 
secure, as well as disguised. Yet he never 
felt secure enough or disguised well enough 
for the gypsies. Hundreds of them seemed 
to spring up from everywhere as though they 
had come together with the Red army. And 
not long afterwards he learned that Mariusha 
was in town, though Stephan was not at the 
head of the Jaroslav secret tribunal. 


CHAPTER XVI 


WITH the pliancy of youth and the pliancy 
of a gypsy, able to adapt herself to all condi- 
tions and all surroundings, Mariusha adapted 
herself to her new situation in life. And in 
so adapting herself she also compelled Ste- 
phan to adapt himself better than he other- 
wise would have done. From a gypsy girl 
who had roamed through the country she be- 
came a more or less intelligent woman, the 
wife of a man in high authority. She dressed 
considerably quieter than she had dressed be- 
fore. She mingled freely with the wives of 
the people in high authority among the bol- 
sheviki, and by her charm and her beautiful | 
voice she gained their confidence and admira- 
tion. As most of these women were of the in- 
tellectual type she acquired from them a smat- 
tering sufficient to cover up her real ignorance 
of the things she was continually talking about. 
There was no need for her to hide her birth. 
There had come a revulsion of feeling toward 
gypsies. Instead of being humbled and con- 
sidered as half savages, from whom one had 
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everything to fear, these people who now gov- 
erned Russia began to look upon gypsies as a 
colorful people, and began to pay much more 
attention to their romantic qualities than they 
had paid before. 

Mariusha was in their eyes an even finer 
creature because of her gypsy origin. It 
seemed to them that they had newly discov- 
ered in Mariusha’s people a people who had 
suffered even more than the peasants during 
the régime of the Czar and the aristocracy. It 
was only fitting justice, poetic justice, that a 
daughter of such people should take part in 
the political life of the reorganized country. 

And she was a wonderfully civilized being, 
they all asserted, a civilized being with tem- 
perament and charm. A civilized being who 
could talk eloquently and had a beautiful 
voice. Whatmore does a Russian want? You 
can talk a Russian into anything. Of course 
it was considered a pity that she was the wife 
of Stephan, who, although by everybody con- 
sidered of great use, was never regarded other- 
wise than as a hangman; a hangman necessary 
for the enforcement of the bolshevik rule, but 
a hangman nevertheless, who should be re- 
tired when his office should no longer be nec- 
essary. 
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Underneath the veneer of civilization, un- 
derneath the veneer of revolution, underneath 
all this one single thought animated Mari- 
usha. She wanted revenge. She was still the 
gypsy that she had been born. It was all make 
believe now, as it had ever been with her. It 
was the gypsy ability to act. Gypsies can ap- 
parently be humble and submissive, like 
slaves, until you would think you do them a 
favor by stepping upon them, that they longed 
for nothing else but to be stepped upon. Yet 
underneath this their spirit would boil while 
their lips smile and their voices are humble 
and flattering. When opportunity comes the 
vengeance is more cruel than the humiliation 
had been. Playing with gypsies is not play- 
ing with fire, it is playing with lightning, poi- 
son water, fire and storms combined. 

And the need was of making herself into a 
being different from what she was before. So 
she did it. She had learned well the part she 
was acting. She was talking about the poor, 
starving peasants that the bolsheviki were go- 
ing to help. She was speaking with hatred 
about the wealthy aristocrats who had so mis- 
ruled Russia for so many years. It was play- 
ing, whatever she said and whatever she did. 
Underneath it all she was thinking of only 
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, one thing, that was to fulfill her gypsy vow to 

_ kill Ivanif he ever left her. That was the up- 
permost thought in her mind. That was the 
only thing towards which she strove. 

; Stephan, power, the acquisition of friends, 
jewels, Russia, White Russia, Red Russia, 
aristocrats, bolsheviki, mattered nothing to 
her. All these things were temporary things 
of very little importance. Gypsies have lived 
through many changes in this world. They 
have seen kings come and go, governments 
come and go. They place no value on things 
outside their own life. 

What was important was her vow, next to 
her fidelity to her own tribe and her own con- 
science. And as day passed after day with- 
out her being able to fulfill her vow, her ha- 
tred grew even stronger than it had been. No 
matter what might happen to her, no matter 
to what position she would have raised herself, 
she could even have become the Czar of Rus- 
sia, still it would not have satisfied her, still 
it would have been only a temporary thing, 
until her own hand should sink the dagger 
into Ivan’s breast. All these things would be 
temporary, inconsequential, until she had 


avenged herself. 
* * * * * 
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Meanwhile Vera was leading a most harass- 
ing life of doubt and fear. Dmitri Ivanof, 
whose power among his people grew from day 
to day, saw his reputation increase with his 
cruelties. Once his passions aroused and the 
baser nature come to the surface, with all the 
polish of civilization and culture gone, he 
showed himself to be the brute that he really © 
was. He who fought and he who led those 
who seemingly were fighting for the main- 
tenance of the old order of things, telling the 
world that they wanted to save Russia for 
civilization, that they wanted to save Russia 
from the primitiveness of the bolsheviki, who 
were to return Russia to hundreds of years 
back, the nobleman was really the one who re- 
trograded hundreds of years back in his at- 
tempt to keep a woman, who did not love him, © 
by fear and brute force. 

And when they had taken possession of the 
town of Nijm he installed her in the house of 
a very rich man who had been executed be- 
cause he was accused of having sympathized 
with the bolsheviki. At any rate his children 
were bolsheviki. It was in that house that . 
Vera heard discussions about the triumphs 
and the defeats in the field, of the ambitions 
and the plans that were laid down to squelch 
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the bolsheviki and to wrest the power from 
them. And Vera doubted. The same doubts 
that assailed Ivan when he saw the bolsheviki 
in power, the same doubts that assailed him 
when he saw the pettiness of the little commis- 
sars, henchmen and hangmen, all these petty 
little czars that had grown up under the 
bolshevik government, the same doubts as- 
sailed Vera now about the ruling fitness of the 
people she saw about her. 

Perhaps Ivan epitomized for her the class 
of people the White forces were fighting, as 
she epitomized for him the other side which 
his people were fighting. ‘There were times 
when she was much more convinced of the 
Russianism of the bolsheviki than of the peo- 
ple of her own class. For of her own people, 
she knew that they had assoc ated with the 
Czechs, with foreigners, practically the ene- 
mies of Russia, in order to succecd. She knew 
that they were bartering with all the nation- 
alities, giving them concessions of timber and 
oil for ammunition with which to destroy and 
kill their own people. 

And her doubts were not relieved when she 
knew more. Back of the White army were 
Russian officers, Czech officers, French of- 
ficers. In the army of Kolchak things were 
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not different from the army of Denikin. Rus- 
sians were strangling one another, each one in 
the name of a better Russia, of a greater Rus- 
sia than he had been born in. 

She was many a time tempted to unburden 
her soul to Dmitri Ivanof. She thought after — 


all that it could not be that all his best senti- © 


ments had simply disappeared as in quicksand. © 
She had loved the man. She had not yet torn 
him out of her heart. She still loved him, 
though she hated him for what he was doing. 
She thought that underneath his cruelty there 
was a different man. It was her great mis- 
take that she had taken for depth that which 
was really only on the surface. Instead of 
thinking that everything he had shown of him- 
self before was only a veneer which had been 
rubbed off at the first impact with life, she 
thought that the way he behaved now was only 
a veneer, while the real man lay down deep 
under the surface, a fine, gentle soul that had 
to be recalled to come to life. 

She made several attempts to talk to him 
when he came to visit her. She asked him to 
sit down near her and quite unconsciously as- 
sumed the same manner and voice which she 
had had before the great calamity came upon 
Russia. 
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“Sit down near me, Dmitri Ivanof, like this. 
Now let’s talk French as we used to talk. 
There are so many things I want to tell you.” 

And Dmitri Ivanof would seemingly re- 
turn to be the Dmitri Ivanof who had been 
before. Only in one respect, however. 

“Flave you finally decided that you love me, 
Verar” he asked, with tender voice. ‘Vera! 
Vera!” And his eyes would become moist. 

“No, it is not about that that I was going to 
talk to you, Dmitri Ivanof. It is about Rus- 
sia.” 

“Oh, about Russia,” he exclaimed, half dis- 
gusted. And instantly his voice would grow 
cold and he would talk Russian. 

“About Russia I shall talk only in Russian,” 
was his answer. 

“But Dmitri Ivanof—” 

“No, Vera. It is not about such things that 
I want to talk to women and listen to women 
talk to me. I have come to ask you again, 
when are we getting married?” 

“T shall never marry you as long as this 
carnage goes on,” Vera answered. 

“Shall you marry me when we enter Mos- 
cow?’” he asked her. 

“Enter Moscow!” She shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ‘And how about staying there. How 
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long do you think you can stay there? And 
will it be a Czechs’ Moscow, or a French 
Moscow? Whose Moscow do you think it 
will be?” 

These were the conversations that took place 
every time the two of .them were together. 
Practically the same words were spoken be- 
cause the same thoughts animated these con- 
versations. She wanted to talk about Russia 
and he wanted to talk about marriage. 

There were times in which people came 
running to her, begging her to intervene; old 
bearded Jews, reputable merchants of the 
town. Their wives, crying bitterly, asked 
her intercession. Why should they be perse- 
cuted? Why should they be tortured? What 
had they done? Why had Dmitri Ivanof 
thrown them in dungeons? Because a son or 
a daughter, or some other relative, was a bol- 
shevik or reputed to be a bolshevik? And 
Vera would cry together with them. Yes, 
why? 

And then she would go to Dmitri Ivanof 
and intercede in those people’s behalf, trying 
to beg him to listen carefully to all that was -; 
said. But he would answer: 

“You see, these people take it for granted 
that you are to be my wife. They already ask 
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you to intercede with me. And if I should 
decide to be lenient with Abramson, for in- 
stance, what then?” 

And she could not. It was as if she would 
soil herself. As if she would barter herself 
away for somebody else. It was this barter 
that he continually offered that revolted her. 
And she would go home and wait and cry, 
knowing that because she had refused to give 
herself to Dmitri the victim he had in his 
power was suffering, was being tortured. And 
the men’s wives were sent for by Dmitri 
Ivanof’s henchmen and told: 

“Go to Vera and ask her to come and beg 
Dmitri Ivanof. Let her beg Dmitri Ivanof 
and everything will be all right.” 

And they would go again and throw them- 
selves at her feet, and beg and cry and weep. 
They could not understand why the Barishna, 
who was so good, who cried and wept together 
with them, who knelt near them as they at- 
tempted to kneel at her feet, they could not un- 
derstand why the Barishna should refuse to 
help them. 

After Dmitri Ivanof had discovered how 
much such things upset her he used them de- 
liberately over and over again. He would 
throw women in dungeons and ask their hus- 
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bands to go to intercede for them with Vera. 
He would throw young girls in dungeons and 
young boys, in the continual reign of terror 
and torture. And still Vera refused to marry 
him or otherwise let him possess her. 

In the midst of this terror the news about 
Stephan and the bolshevik régime was retold 
and exaggerated. ‘They wondered and cried 
out in astonishment and horror about the deeds 
of the tcheka and spread them all over the 
country, indeed all over the world, as exam- 
ples of great brutality. But they kept quiet 
about their own crimes. 

And so Vera, after having withstood such 
strain for months and months, realized it 
would be impossible for her to exist under the 
situation much longer. She realized that he 
had worn her down to the point where she 
would either have to commit murder or sui- 
cide or give herself away to the lust of Dmitri 
Ivanof. Then she decided to make her way 
out of the White lines into the Red, regardless 
of what was to befall her. 

And then again the thought came to her 
about that man who had saved her. To her 
Ivan represented the bolsheviki, just as to him 
she represented the White side. 


CHAPTER XVII 


SPURRED by Mariusha, the gypsies had be- 
gun to look for Ivan in the cities occupied by : 
the Whites. They had become convinced that 
he was to be found there. And there were also 
many other reasons why some of them, a large 
tribe, preferred to stay among the Whites than 
remaining among the bolsheviki. After hav- 
ing plundered on the other side, they began to 
find it more and more difficult to get out of 
the country to sell the jewels and the silks that 
they had robbed and stolen everywhere. In 
the cities governed by the anti-revolutionary 
forces there was a market for all the stolen 
things; an illicit market, on the outside of 
coffee houses and stores, where things were 
bartered away for a tenth of their real worth. 
There they could get gold coin for the jewels 
they possessed, which were of no use to them 
as long as they were in bolshevik Russia. 

After a time a group of them discovered 
the existence of Vera. Knowing as they did 


all about her and how she had been saved, they 
201 
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figured that Ivan must be in the neighborhood 
and therefore they were continually spying on 
her. She was being watched day and night. 
Her movements were being noted continually 
by some one or other of the gypsy tribe, with- 
out it being noticed by others. Several times 
one of the gypsy women had introduced her- 
self into the house under the pretext of telling 
her fortune. And Vera, to revive the mem- 
ories of the old days, let her come to her. And 
the gypsy, who knew what she knew, began to 
allude to many things that gave Vera a start- 
ing jump. She began to wonder whether it 
was true that these children of the road and 
the desert possessed the quality of knowing the 
past and could foresee the future. 

“You have been saved once,” the old gypsy 
woman told her. ‘You have been near death 
once, very near death. It was a dark room. 
And a man was ready to kill you. And you 
knew that that man was ready to kill you. 
And then you were saved. ‘The man saved 
you. I do not know how but you were saved. 
Tell me, isn’t that so?” 

Vera threw her head back. She was on the 
verge of a fainting spell. And the gypsy’s 
face was so intense, as if she did not know, as 
if she wanted confirmation from her. 
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“Tell me more,” Vera begged. ‘What 
more do you knowr Tellme. ‘Tell me.” 

“Tf you could tell me where the man who 
has saved you is I could tell you more.” 

Vera did not see the subterfuge and did not 
see that the woman was trying to obtain in- 
formation from her. 

“T do not know,” she answered. “Perhaps 
you could tell me. I wish I knew. I wish I 
knew.” 

But gypsies, who are always telling for- 
tunes by allusions, never believe what other 
people tell them in a direct manner. That 
gypsy woman did not believe Vera when she 
said she did not know where I was. She was 
certain Vera had taken an oath not to tell. So 
she resolved to bide her time now that she had 
gained the confidence of the Barishna. 

There was great joy amongst the gypsies 
when she reported her partial success. ‘They 
were soon to get the bag of diamonds from 
Mariusha, and perhaps more than that. 

She returned again and again. ‘There were 
conferences amongst the gypsies, during 
which that particular gypsy who had gained 
access to Vera was instructed what to say and 
what to do to the Barishna. They felt that 
they were near their victim. That if they 
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were only able to keep it up they could lay 
their hands on the man and bring him to Mari- 
usha and get the promised recompense; the 
bag of diamonds she had promised if Ivan 
were to be delivered to her. 

It was but natural for Vera, when she had 
made up her mind to run away from where 
she was, to think of the gypsy woman, and ask 
her to help her get away. ‘There were again 
conferences between the gypsies, though the 
fortune teller had asked Vera to get herself 
ready, that she was going to help her. 

“T know where you want to go,” the gypsy 
woman told her. ‘You want to go to the man 
who has saved your life, to that good man who 
has saved your life. Isn’t that so, Barishna? 
I know. I know.” 

And Vera, who wanted to get away, did not 
deny. ‘“‘Maybe.” 

How Vera managed to pass through the 
White lines is a puzzle. How the gypsies 
managed to leave the city without being shot 
at. 

The day she was ready to leave the cannons 
had spoken again. There was a great mili- 
tary movement in the town. Orders were 
given for everybody to remain inside and not 
to put their heads out. When the cannon had 
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ceased to boom the tramp of horses was heard 
going out through the gates of the town. 

The gypsy fortune teller came running to 
Vera and asked her to’ take everything she * 
could along with her. And when several | 
bundles had been thrown together into the 
waiting gypsy wagon the fortune teller still - 
asked whether the Barishna had taken all her 
jewels. Then, even while the wagon was be- 
ing driven through the town, the gypsy for- 
tune teller helped Vera change her dress and 
put herself into one of the gypsy dresses. 

There were eight or ten people all tightly 
packed in the wagon. First shots hit the 
speeding wagon from behind. And after 
these shots had been run away from bullets 
began to hit the sides of the wagon. One of 
the horses, harnessed troikawise, in single file, 
fell down. It was cut away from the har- 
ness, and the flight was continued, jerking up 
and down until it seemed to Vera that she was 
going to be thrown out through the canvas 
roof of the wagon. 

They traveled that way till dawn. When 
the wagon stopped and the gypsies sprang out- 
side Vera looked about her and did not know 
where she was. And it seemed to her impos- 
sible that the others knew. 
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Little did she realize that to these gypsies 
every nook and corner within hundreds of 
miles was as well known as the park in her own 
home had been known to her. 

“Where are wer” she asked the one who 
had been telling her fortunes. 

“My dear child,” she said. “I'll tell you 
where we are. As far as you are concerned 
we are not far from Kazan and not far from 
Jaroslav and not far from Nijni Novgorod. 
It all depends on where you want to go.” 

It was only then that Vera bethought her- 
self that she might have been trapped. It 
seemed to her in looking at the faces of the 
other gypsies that she remembered them. She 
did not know exactly on what occasion she had 
seen them before. But she knew that she had 
seen them before. There were a few faces in 
that group of the same gypsies who had played 
the kamarashka outside the large room in 
which Ivan was to kill her so that she should 
pay with her life for the life of Feodor. 

She had been trapped. But where was she 
to gor Jaroslav! she decided immediately, 
without knowing why. Only because she had 
heard that Jaroslav was definitely in the hands 
of the bolsheviki. She expected to find Ivan 
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there. He had saved her once. He would 
save her again. 

And instantly the gypsies began to look 
with kinder eyes on her. She seemed to have 
given them valuable information by pro- 
nouncing the name of the city which they 
themselves had begun to suspect as my resi- 
dence. 

For three days and three nights they trav- 
eled. It seemed to Vera that they traveled in 
circles. And they passed several inspections 
of commissars. ‘They had passes, including 
one that accounted for Vera’s existence as a 
member, to show to starosties and Red patrols 
they encountered on the way and who asked 
them their destination. And when these 
passes were shown they were allowed to go 
unmolested after a few inquiries as to where 
the tavarish tzigans had been before and what 
they had observed on the way. 

And the gypsies gave glib, voluble accounts 
of prosperous towns under the government of 
the bolsheviki. 

Oh, everything was going to be all right. 
Tavarish Lenin and Tavarish Trotzky were 
the new czars of Russia. And they were far 


better czars than the former one had been. 
* * * * * 
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On the second night the gypsy tribe had 
been augmented while Veraslept. ‘Two wag- 
ons joined the first one. And the night after 
that another few wagons came to join theirs. 
How these gypsies met and why was beyond 
her understanding. But she knew that they 
looked upon her as a most valuable prize. 
She knew that she was virtually their prisoner. 
That she could not move without their observ- 
ing every motion she made. And from the 
conversations between the gypsies and the star- 
ostes of the little villages she knew that they 
were on the outskirts of Jaroslav, that they had 
been on the outskirts of Jaroslav for some 
time. And she wondered why they had not 
gone into the town. 

Occasionally one of the group would disap- 
pear and return, after hours of absence. Some 
sort of whispered conference would go on, and 
the fortune teller would come to her and ask 
her again whether she was certain that she 
could find me in Jaroslav, was this not all she 
desired? Vera had to find Ivan. They would 
help her. There was no use in going any- 
where where he might not be. 

And wouldn’t Vera tell them how she knew 
that Ivan was in Jaroslav? ‘And when Vera 
assured them that she did not know where 
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Ivan was but was going to look for him, the 
fortune teller shook her head and returned 
again to the same task a little afterwards, ques- 
tioning, quizzing.. 

Most of the humbleness had gone out of her 
voice. She was subjecting Vera to as strict 
an interrogatory as if she was a prosecuting 
attorney. She would even dare to trip her 
up in her answers and show her contradictions. 
She would grow angry occasionally. At one 
of these sittings she even menaced Vera. 

“If you won’t tell me the truth,” she said, 
“all I have to do is to tell the truth to the 
tavarishes we meet on the way, and then you 
will find out what is going to happen to you.” 

And then Vera knew that for some unac- 
countable reason these gypsies were trying to 
find Ivan. Vera did not know anything about 
his relations with Mariusha. In their flight 
together they had spoken but little, and then 
they had spoken of things that were not of 
their immediate lives. She could not know 
exactly why these gypsies should be so anxious 
to find him, but she knew from their behavior 
how anxious they were, and wondered 
whether it meant any good to Ivan. 

“T suppose that if you were to ask one of 
these tavarishes that you meet on the roads,” 
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Vera suggested, when she was questioned 
closely, “they could tell us, for you say he is 
well known. Therefore these people might 
know where he is.” 

Finally one day they left Vera in the mid- 
dle of the road in the few rags which they had 


given her, having taken away from her all her 


possessions, and departed in different direc- 
tions. And though it was getting cold and 
the snow was falling, and the roads were de- 
serted, Vera felt relieved to be alone, to have 
escaped her tormentors, to have scented dan- 
ger for me. 

A group of Americans passed by the road 
a few hours later from a journey of mercy in 
a village, and they picked her up. She was 
almost frozen when they took her in their au- 
tomobile to Jaroslav. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


MEANWHILE Stephan had been shorn of his 
powers by the government of Moscow. You 
remember about the Abram family; how the 
mother had first died in jail, thrown there by 
the White forces because the family had been 
denounced as friendly to the bolsheviki, their 
son and daughter being high commissars of 
the bolshevik government. And how the 
father died in jail later on, when the Reds took 
Odessa, denounced by the gypsies as an anti- 
revolutionist, because they thought he had not 
given up all he possessed to them. 

After this had happened Abram’s son and 
daughter ran to Trotzky. And when Trot- 
zky heard what had happened to the families 
of his commissars, and the danger to every- 
_ body as long as Stephan had power over life 

and death, the government held council. They 
took into consideration the fact that while the 
works of the tcheka and the Stephans had 
probably been beneficial to them in Russia, it 
had been largely doing them great harm out- 


side of Russia; where the exploits of the 
2il 
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tcheka and the cruelties of the Stephans had 
been denounced and written about in all the 
papers of the world. 

The meeting between Abram’s children and 
the other commissars must have been one at 
which things were threshed out thoroughly, 
for immediately Stephan and the other Ste- 
phans were shorn of their power and then and 
there it was decided to call them to account 
and compel them to stand trial for their cru- 
elties. Stephan was therefore brought to 
Moscow and asked to wait until the commis- 
sion would have time to listen to him. 

* * * * * 

Mariusha realized immediately that the 
last of Stephan’s power had been used, and as 
he had not helped her to fulfill her vow and 
take her revenge, she had no further use for 
him, fearing also that she would have herself 
more than one thing to answer for when the 
high commission should investigate all that 
Stephan had done, she abandoned him and 
within a few days she had again lost herself in 
Russia with one of the tribes which were scur- 
rying hither and thither trying to get out of 
the country as fast as they could before the net 
that was being spread should be pulled in. 
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Mariusha had informed them about the 
danger. 

When most of them had left the country, 
Mariusha still remained within, returning 
from the borderline, even while her father and 
many of the others crossed at night over a 
secret path. She was so much animated by 
the desire to avenge herself that even her own 
personal danger was no consideration for her. 
As she could not travel alone without being 
detected, dressed as she was now again as a 
ragged gypsy, having abandoned her rather 
luxurious but simple clothing that she had 
worn while she was Stephan’s wife, she in- 
duced on the promise of gold and jewels a 
few of her tribe to stay with her, several old 
women and a few men. A few days later her 
friends refused to stay any longer. They tried 
to argue, telling her that it was just as possible 
that I was outside of Russia as in Russia, but 
she would not hear of it. She was absolutely 
certain that Ivan was somewhere near the 
Volga. She knew how much the Volga at- 
tracted him, and no matter where he would 
be, he would still be near the river he had 
lived on for so many years, and which she 
knew how much he loved. They had not been 
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able to find him, but she was going to find him 
soon. She swore that she was. 

And so when some of them left her she re- 
mained with only a few of the tribe, with just 
one little wagon dragged by two starved 
horses and she traced her way back to the 
Volga, and crossed on the other side. 

Like a trained hunter’s dog, abandoning al! 
her veneer of culture and relying entirely on 
her tracking instinct, with her nose to the 
ground trying to smell out my traces, she 
traveled on. She hardly left a man or a 
woman passing without inquiring about Ivan. 
She inquired among the Volga boatmen that 
she met pulling the boats. She cajoled, she 
told fortunes, she flattered, she sat at campfires 
of boatmen at night, talking to them, singing 
and dancing before them to get into their good 
graces and obtain their friendship. 

Had they not seen Ivan? They all must 
know Ivan. 

And she gave them a description of him. 
[And some, just to win her favors, because she 
was so very charming, told her that he was up - 
the river, that he had seen him at Nijni Nov- 
gorod pulling up a boat of lumber. Others 
told her that he was seen coming down the 
river. But she doubted them. She knew they 
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were lying to her because she was almost cer- 
tain Ivan was not pulling a boat just then. 
She figured out that he would be afraid to get 
back again to his old occupation, lest he be 
caught by the bolsheviki, to whom he had been 
denounced as a traitor and who were still 
looking for him, since she and Stephan had 
created such a hullabaloo about his danger- © 
ous existence. 

Week after week she kept on tracking Ivan. 
In villages, in towns and hamlets, in inns and 
in camps. Finally she landed, late that fall, 
at Jaroslav. Something told her that he was 
there. Something told her that if he was not 
there at that moment he should arrive there. 
She and the other few of the tribe camped just 
outside of the town. Early every morning 
they would abandon their camp in charge of a 
very old gypsy woman, who was of no great 
use to them except for taking care of the 
camp, and four of them would spread out into 
different parts of the city, canvassing house 
after house, combing every nook and corner, 
looking into everybody’s face. 

Mariusha returned from the expeditions 
only very late at night. And although she her- 
self was unsuccessful, when she listened to the 
unsuccessful reports of the others she became 
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furious, accusing them of betraying her and of 
not being vigilant enough, that they cared 
more for the few worthless paper rubles they 


;. Were trying to obtain from people than to help 


her get her revenge. And she had made them 
rich; rich beyond their dreams. 

And in the morning, after a few hours’ rest, 
she would be the first one to urge them up and 
out. She had so exaggerated the wrong that 
Ivan had done her that she had worked herself 
up intoa passion. Even to her Ivan’s existence 
seemed to be the greatest menace. As if the 
world could not be at peace unless he was 
destroyed and eliminated from it. 

And yet it had not occurred to her to look 
for him in the “Americansky House.” 

* * * * * 

The Americans returned one day bringing 
with them what they thought was an almost 
frozen gypsy woman but which Ivan imme- 
diately recognized as Vera. They stood aside 
and wondered open-mouthed at their tight 
embrace, and how they leaned heads against 
shoulders and wept longly without being able 
to let go of one another. 

There were no words between the two. 
Their emotions were too great for words or 
explanations. Looking into her face, Ivan 
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knew vaguely all that she had gone through, 
knew all that had happened to her soul. He 
knew that if his friends had found her frozen 
on the way, and from the manner in which she 
was dressed, that she had been looking for 
him, and that she responded to what he felt 
for her. He knew that in running away from 
the other side she had chiefly wanted to come 
tohim. That between them was an indestruct- 
ible bond which neither time nor opinion nor 
birth nor heredity could destroy. What good 
were words then! 

After many hours that seemed only minutes, 
during which they merely pronounced one an- 
other’s names as they touched one another’s 
hands, Mr. G , the head of the Amer- 
icansky House, came in to ask Ivan: 

“Now, who is this woman?” 

“Why,” he answered, looking at Vera, who 
had risen to her feet, “it is—” 

“T am his wife,” Vera answered simply, 
with great dignity, completing the answer. 

“What an extraordinary thing to have found 
her as our men have found her,” Mr. G 
mused. 

“T shall explain to you all some other day,” 
Ivan assured him, overwhelmed as he was. 
again by Vera’s answer to the question. 
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It eliminated in a few words all embarrass- 
ment and explained away things which he 
could not have known how to explain; for 
» never would he have dared to say what she 
had said. Never would he have dared claim 
her as his wife to save explanations. 

And then Mr. G left them again and 
they fell to embracing and kissing each other 
as if what she had said had consecrated them 
as man and wife. 

%* * * * * 

The days that followed that day passed so 
rapidly Ivan hardly knew what was happen- 
ing. They sat up whole nights and talked. 
He listened to her. She insisted on telling all 
that had happened to her, in detail, day by 
day. And every few minutes she would inter- 
rupt her tale and throwing her arms around 
Ivan and pressing him to her heart, she would 
cry out: 

“But I was thinking of you, Ivan. ‘All the 
time I was thinking of you. Even if I didn’t 
know it I was thinking of you.” 

And he told her how he had lingered long 
in the village after she had left. And told her 
all that had happened. How he had been and 
still was tracked, as a traitor to their cause, 
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by those who had been his friends and for 
whom he had suffered and worked. 

It was during one of those talks that he 
told her what had happened between himself 
and Mariusha. It was only then that he ex- 
plained to her Mariusha’s power, ‘And tell- 
ing her the story things became much clearer. 


Ivan wondered whether, now that Stephan’s _ 


power had been taken away from him, Mariu- 
sha had resigned herself and was living 
quietly with him in Moscow waiting for the 
tribunal either to censure or dimiss her hus- 
band! 

He had caught sight of the backs of gypsies 
many a time during the last few days, but did 
not dare to go near enough to see their faces 
lest they recognize him. He had noticed that 
most of them had already disappeared when 
Stephan’s downfall had been announced, and 
knew that there was a strong relation between 
their disappearance and the commissar’s dis- 
missal. 

It had been no secret to Ivan what they had 
been doing. It was spoken of quite openly by 
many of the friends of the bolsheviki and dis- 
missed as unimportant while the big struggle 
was still going on. All minor details had to 
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be left pending until the situation was clear. 
‘There is an old Russian proverb: 

“Tn a fire one does not save the mirror first, 
but the bedding.” 

A few days later Ivan heard about the gypsy 
camp outside of Jaroslav quite by accident 
from one of the American men. He came and 
sat down near Ivan and told him all about 
them. From his description Ivan was almost 
certain that it was Mariusha and a few of her 
tribe. But the fool who thought he had gotten 
so much information from them had not real- 
ized that he had given much more informa- 
tion in exchange. Mariusha had read his for- 
tune. Ina spirit of fun he had permitted her 
todoso. While she was reading his hand she 
‘was putting questions to him as to how many 
people there were in the Americansky House, 
and who they were. She explained to him 
that her ability to tell his good fortune de- 
pended largely on his description of the people 
he was with just then. 

There were only two Russians in the Amer- 
icansky House. One was the official inter- 
preter. Ivan was the other one. It had been 
tacitly agreed between the rest of the people, 
because of Mr. G ’s friendship to Ivan 
mever to speak of him to others. But that 
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‘American youngster who had learned Russian 
and spoke it quite fluently did not think it 
important to hide his identity from the gypsy 
woman who was telling him his fortune. He 
gave her only too detailed a description of 
Ivan. 


CHAPTER XIX 


IVAN told Vera about the gypsies outside the 
town, but not caring to alarm her he did not 
tell her that he thought Mariusha was in that 
camp. He knew also from the manner the 
gypsies had first enticed Vera to come with 
them and then abandoned her outside the town 
that the gypsies were closing in, but he did 
not want to alarm Vera. 

Ivan went out of his room that night for a 
few moments, because he thought he had 
heard some noise outside his door. He re- 
membered a sinking feeling in his eyes. A’ 
hole had opened under his feet and he was 
falling down. And then everything went 
black before him. 

When he awoke from the stupor he was 
tied like a sausage, a bundle. He was gagged 
and was lying on the ground under a tent 
while two glistening eyes were bending over 
him. He had one look and closed his eyes 
again, expecting death, expecting at the next 
moment the impact of a dagger in his heart. 


And when it did not come he opened his eyes 
222 
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again and looked at her. She took the gag 
out of his mouth. When he caught his breath 
he told her: 

“Whatever it is make short work. Plunge 
your dagger and be done with it.” 

But she laughed. 

“Tt is more than a year since I have been 
running after you. And do you want me to 
end it all in one second? Fool. Fool. You 
thought you could hide from me. You 
thought you could betray me without being 
punished for it. You thought you could play 
with a little gypsy girl and then leave her 
whenever you felt like it. And now that I 
have you in my power do you expect me to 
finish it all with one blow? Ah, no, Ivan. 
There will be plenty of time for that. Nobody 
will comb Russia as I have combed it to find 
you.” 

And she sat over Ivan gloating, grinning. 
From time to time another member of the 
tribe would come in to look. She would point 
to Ivan and they would grin and they would 
laugh, gloating over “their” victim, amused 
themselves as if he were a garroted pig they 
were soon going to slay for their food. 

Thus passed the rest of the night. 

Early at dawn the five of them held coun- 
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cil. They spoke a more secret language than 
he had ever heard them speak. There was one 
black bearded devil amongst them who urged 
her to do away with Ivan immediately before 
it was too late. And when Mariusha argued 
against it he became so furious he grabbed the 
butt of his pistol while turning sideways to- 
ward Ivan to finish him off himself. Mariu- 
sha jumped at him and the two had a fist fight 
in which the others joined. 

And then they quieted down after long 
palavers and began to talk. Mariusha talked 
long and passionately in a singsong voice, as 
if reciting some religious canto. She was tell- 
ing them all that she had suffered because of 
him, and all that she had done for her tribe 
for the privilege of having Ivan in her hands 
to do with as she pleased when she pleased. 

They were all weeping loudly when she 
ended her peroration. Before the sun was up 
Ivan was tied down, garroted as he was, to 
a wide board which was swung on two loops 
under the wagon. And they were driving on 
again after abandoning camp. 

The pains and the torture he underwent 
while lying stretched out on that board and 
hanging from the cavorting, jerking carriage 
over the bad roads and into devious paths were 
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indescribable. Every time the wagon went up 
or down his head was thrown against the 
wooden floor of the wagon. He was bruised 
and bleeding, and numb of cold and pain. In 
his few moments of consciousness he hoped 
that the end would come, certain that he 
should die within the next few moments, be- 
fore Mariusha should have had her revenge 
by her own hand. 
* * * * * 

When Ivan had not returned to his room 
after a few minutes’ absence, during which 
Vera had sat up in bed to wait for him, though 
she had not heard the noise of the blow that 
knocked him down she became much alarmed. 
Without losing much time she woke up the 
rest of the house in which the Americanskies 
slept. It just so happened that the interpreter 
had left that night on a spree together with 
the young man whose knowledge of Russian 
had brought the whole thing on Ivan’s head. 
After Vera had made several attempts in Rus- 
sian to explain what she thought had hap- 
pened, without much success, she finally re- 
sorted to her French, which the leader of the 
Americanskies understood. He was struck 
speechless to hear from this supposedly pea- 
sant woman such pure French as she spoke. 
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They were bewildered for a few moments, 
and then Vera remembered that Ivan had told 
her about the gypsy camp outside of Jaroslav 
and of Mariusha’s oath and how they had been 
searching for him all over the country for 
months and months. And her intelligence 


told her the gypsy camp was the place to look 


for Ivan. 

It took time before they could find horses 
and a sleigh to ride out of the city. And it 
took still more time to get outside of Jaroslav 
and to find the spot where the gypsy camp had 
been. Ivan had omitted to tell Vera in what 
direction from the city the gypsies were camp- 
ing. But at dawn the searching party dis- 
covered where the tzigan camp had been. 
Nothing but the cinders of dying embers and 
the rut of wheels indicated where the gypsies 
had tented last. But a freshly falling snow 
soon obliterated all possible signs on the road. 

After they had been searching for hours in 
vain over a vast area where the snow con- 
tinued to fall the Americanskies, discouraged 
and cold, decided to give up the chase. Yet 
as Vera refused to leave the spot and con- 


tinued to advance in the face of the snow that ~ 


kept on falling thicker and thicker, they had 


to stand by. They could not leave a woman 


te 
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alone in a blinding snow at dawn in a wilder- 
ness. 

Something urged Vera to keep her eyes 
close to the ground as she advanced, zigzag- 
ging this way and that. 

After they had driven on and searched for 
several hours the snow ceased to fall. And 
though there were no fresh ruts to be observed, 
Vera suddenly discovered glittering red spots. 
They were the drops of blood that had been 
falling off Ivan’s face and his forehead as he 
was bumped against the bottom of the cart 
under which he was slung. 

She was immediately certain it was his 
blood. Another hundred feet and again a few 
red spots in the snow. And then they disap- 
peared and there was no other trace. 

But Vera knew from the direction of the 
blood that it was the direction in which the 
gypsies had gone. 

On and on the Americans drove. Soon they 
came upon fresh ruts that led to a narrow 
_ path that went through a clump of denuded 
trees. On they drove at a rapid pace now, en- 
couraged by what they had discovered. And 
when they had come out from the clump of 
trees they saw the gypsy wagon at a distance 
riding at top speed. 
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At the call of the Americans to the gypsies 
that they stop they were answered with several 
shots from a gun. The Americans as well as 
Vera were unarmed, but they rode at top 
speed, and were soon within hailing distance 
of the gypsies, to whom they called to stop. 

Either because they were afraid of the pur- 
suing party or because they had already 
wasted their meager ammunition the gypsies 
stopped. While the others jumped off the 
rear of the wagon and made away in the dis- 
tance Mariusha confronted the whole Amer- 
ican party. 

“What is it you want and why have you 
been pursuing us?” she asked with effrontery. 

The Americans were trying to answer her, 
but Vera had immediately jumped down from 
the sleigh, and a single glance at Mariusha 
convinced her that she was the woman Ivan 
had described to her. Like a fury she threw 
herself upon the gypsy girl, with hands at her 
throat, yelling at her: 

“You have Ivan! Give me Ivan!” 

“T don’t know what you are talking about,” 
Mariusha answered, spreading her hands and 
showing the wagon. “Look for him if he is 
there." 

Still holding on to the gypsy woman with 
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one hand and dragging her after her, Vera 
jumped into the canvas-covered cart and 
turned everything over while the Americans 
looked on. Mariusha’s eyes were triumphant 
when Vera had climbed down from the car 
without finding her man. 

She made a sign to the Americans that Vera 
was probably out of her mind, and got ready 
to climb back on her seat and drive away. 
But Vera would not let her. Holding her 
by the shoulders, she kept on shaking her and 
yelling at her that she tell her where Ivan was. 

* * * * * 

Ivan had been numb and had fainted re- 
peatedly as he was lying under the wagon, 
bruised and broken. As if in a dream he sud- 
denly heard Vera’s voice. His mind cleared 
at its sound. He began to hear distinctly the 
end of the quarrel, Vera’s cries inquiring 
about him, and the gypsy girl’s answer. 

“You have looked for him, haven’t you, 


_ everywhere? What else do you want of me? 


I haven’t eaten him. I do not know anything 


- about him.” 


Ivan was gagged. He wanted to cry out 
to tell Vera where he was. It seemed for a 
moment that all was lost. ~The wagon would 
be driven on without Vera knowing how near 
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she had been to him. And then in a supreme 
effort he groaned as loud as he could. And he 
groaned again. 

There was silence after his groan. ‘All his 
faculties were sharpened to note the effect of 
his effort. Had they heard it? Would she 
hear it? 

“From where does that groan comer” Ivan - 
heard Vera cry out. She jumped back into the 
gypsy wagon. 

He groaned again. 

Like a serpent gliding out from a hand that 
holds it, Mariusha freed herself from the 
circle of men that had suddenly surrounded 
her at the sound of that groan, and with a 
lurch she had thrown herself under the wagon. 
Ivan felt a sharp pain that went through his 
side. 

In an instant Vera had thrown herself upon 
Mariusha, and flattened her out in the snow 
under the wagon, holding her down while 
Mariusha was struggling to turn over on one 
side to reach Ivan again with the dagger she 
had taken out from her hair in which it had 
been stuck till then. Another instant and the 
Americans, having finally realized what was 
taking place, turned over the gypsy wagon on 
its side. And there was Ivan. 
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While the men were busy cutting the ropes 
that held him fast the two women were fight- 
ing in the snow. And then everything went 
black before Ivan. 

There was a woman stretched out dead in 
the snow with her hands wide apart, still hold- 
ing the shiny blade between her clutched 
fingers. Vera was standing over Ivan with - 
her hair hanging over her blood-smeared face. 
She took his limp hand into hers, for he had 
not yet recovered the use of his body, and 
said: 

“We are quits now, Ivan, as far as one thing 
is concerned. You have saved my life once. 
I have now saved yours.” 

* * * * * 

And then things went on very rapidly. For 
a good many reasons Ivan’s American friends 
decided that he had better leave Russia at 
once. As the matter stood it would implicate 
them without in any way helping him, and 
probably also endanger the life of Vera. 

He was too sick and too weak to oppose 
himself to their plans. They practically de- 
cided by themselves what to do with him. He 
had no voice in the matter at all. A few days 
later he was smuggled over the border into 
Finland; not before a last handshake and a 
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last look into Vera’s eyes. They did not know 
whether they should succeed in communicat- 
ing with one another again. They did not 
know how they should ever meet one another 
again. 

It took Ivan two years to reach New York. 
And from there he began to send letters and 
inquiries, and went to the general office of the 
Y. M. C. A. there, thinking that maybe they 
could give him information about the group 
that had been at such and such a time in Jaro- 
slav. But the information he received was of 
no use. The names did not correspond with 
the names of his friends. He asked them to 
write and inquire. He waited week after 
week, working meanwhile at what he could 
get to keep body and soul together. 

He was living in the lower part of New 
York, in one of the large tenement houses 
near the East River. He had made few 
acquaintances and did not care to make more. 
It was a Saturday afternoon. Ivan was get- 
ting ready to visit the office and inquire, when 
he heard his song, the Volga boatmen song, 
being played on a street organ below. He 
had not heard the song since he had left Rus- 
sia, since he had sung it himself. He raised 
the window and stuck his head out with his 
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hands full of coins from his pockets, ready to 
throw everything to the organ grinder below. 

At that very moment another window went 
up, just opposite his, across the street. At the 
same moment coins dropped from the opposite 
windows in the street, dropped from the out- 
stretched hands of two exiles suddenly meet- 
ing. There were two cries uttered at the same 
‘time. It was Vera. And she had been living 
there, across from Ivan’s window, within hail- 
ing distance of him, three months without his 
knowing it. 


THE END 
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of the Earth. . 


THE MUCKER 


The story of Billy Byrme—as extraordinary a character as the 
famous Tarzan. 


A PRINCESS OF MARS 


Forty-three million miles from the earth—a succession of the 
wierdest and most astounding adventures in fiction. 


THE GODS OF MARS 


John Carter’s adventures on Mars, where he fights the fero- 
cious ‘‘ plant men,”’ and defies Issus, the Goddess of Death. 
‘THE WARLORD OF MARS 


}__ Old acquaintances, made in two other stories. reappear, Tara 
‘'Tarkas, Tardos Mors and others. 


-THUVIA, MAID OF MARS 


: The story centers around the adventures of Carthoris, the son 
‘of John Carter and Thuvia, daughter of a Martian Emperor, 


THE CHESSMEN OF MARS 


) The adventures of Princess Tara in the land of headless men, 
creatures with the power of detaching their heads from their 
bodies and reptacing them at will. 
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BOOTH TARKINGTON’S 
NOVELS 


May be had wherever books ere sold. Askifor Grosset & Duniap’s list. 


SEVENTEEN. Illustrated by Arthur William Brown. 


No one but the creator of Penrod could have portrayed 
the immortal young people of this story. Its humor is irre- 
sistible and reminiscent of the time when the reader was 
Seventeen. 


PENROD. [Illustrated by Gordon Grant. 


This is a picture of a boy’s heart, full of the lovable, hu- 
morous, tragic things which are locked secrets to most older 
folks. It is a finished, exquisite work. 


PENROD AND SAM. Illustrated by Worth Brehm. 


Like “‘ Penrod” and “Seventeen,” this book contains 
some remarkable phases of real boyhood and some of the best 
stories of juvenile prankishness that have ever been written. 


THE TURMOIL. Illustrated by C. E. Chambers. 


Bibbs Sheridan is a dreamy, imaginative youth, who re- 
volts against his father’s plans for him to be a servitor of 
big business. The love of a fine girl turns Bibb’s life from 
failure to success. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA. Frontispiece. 


A story of love and politics,—more especially a picture of 
@ country editor’s life in Indiana, but the charm of the book 
lies in the love interest. 


THE FLIRT. [Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood. 


The “‘ Flirt,” the younger of two sisters, breaks one girl’s 
engagement, drives one man to suicide, causes the murder 
of another, leads another to lose his fortune, and in the end 
marries a stupid and unpromising suitor, leaving the really , 
worthy one to marry her sister. | 
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STORIES OF RARE CHARM BY 
GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


May be had wherever books are sold. Ask for Grosset & Dunlap’s list. 


THE WHITE FLAG. 


How a young girl, singlehanded, fought against the power of the More- 
lands who held the town of Ashwater in their grip, 


HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER. 


This story is of California and tells of that charming girl, Linda Strong, 
rep known as “ Her Father’s Daughter.” 


. DAUGHTER OF THE LAND. 


Kate Bates, the heroine of this story, is a true “* Daughter of the Land,” 
and to read about her is traly inspiring, 


MICHAEL O’HALLORAN. 


Michael is a quick-witted little Irish newsboy, living in Northern Indiana. 
He adopts a deserted little girl, acripple. He also aspires to lead the entire 
rural community upward and onward, 


LADDIE. 


This is a bright, cheery tale with the scenes laid in Indiana. The storyis 
told by Little Sister, the youngest member of a large family, but it is con- 
cerned not so much with childish doings as with the love affairs of older 
members of the family, 


THE HARVESTER. 


“The Harvester,” is a man of the woods and fields, and is well worth 
knowing, but when the Girl comes to his ‘* Medicine Woods,” there begins a 
romance of the rarest idyllic quality. 


FRECKLES. 


Freckles is a nameless waif when the tale opens, but the way in which he 
takes hold of life; the nature friendships he forms; and his love-story with 
** The Angel” are full of real sentiment. 


A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST. 


The story of a girlof the Michigan woods; a buoyant, loveable type of 
the self-reliant American. Her philosophy is one of love and kindness toward 
all things ; her hope is never dimmed. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE RAINBOW. 


The scene of this charming love story is laid in Central Indiana, It is one 
, of devoted friendship, and tender self-sacrificing love. 


THE SONG OF THE CARDINAL. 


. The love idyl of the Cardinal and his mate, told with rare delicacy and 
umor, 
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